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| NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 


death, and sn agreement with hell.’ 
| > « The free are the guardians and essen- 


tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
| Stables of the institution. . . . There is some excuse 
for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
_ they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
| excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
| unrighteous yoke. On this subject, OUR FATHERS, IN 
| FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THB 
| nicut. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
| tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
_ and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
| ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
, Christian resolution. . . . No blessing of the Union 
| ean be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
| of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
, can only continue through our participation in wrong 
| doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
| — WiriiaM E.Liery CHANNING. 
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REFUGE OF OPPRESSION. | 


ooLTION RAMPANT--BEDLAM BROKE 
7 LOOSE. 

versary proceedings of the last few days, 

». of the American Anti-Slavery Society, 

» Lloyd Garrison, and the New York Abo- 

‘ciety, of whieh Gerrit Smith is the Chief, 

’ astounding. Garrison’s Society goes 

Its platform—that the Fed- 

tution is ‘a league with death and a 

th hell ’"—has been illustrated this time 

rt of fanatical frenzy usually to be 

viv in lunatic asylums. John P. Hale and 

yea, even Horace Greeley, are too 


veryining 


yy 11800, 


ijukewarm in the cause for such as Garri- 
hillips, Pillsbury, Lucy Stone and Abby Kel- 
ter, As for Fremont, they pronounce him 


man,’ and they utterly repudiate him. 
. nothing but disunion, revolution, 


netlo 


will Day 


iJ rights of all sorts to all colors and sexes. 
vild and furious for the French Jacobin 
.of Reason and all her accessories. Massa- 
hould send a police force for the capture of 
rid lunatics thus running at large, and 
mid be locked up in some humane asylum, 
d, if possible, by a soothing system and 

i pureatives to their sober senses. 
\holition Society of Gerrit Smith is a differ- 
rn. They believe in God, and negro 
/a sin against God; they believe in 


lion. incendiarism and murder,and the 

ind railroad, &e. ; but they stand by the 

ii Constitution as an anti-slavery document ; 
yare in for war against the Dred Scott de- 
Fred. Douglass, (black man,) who can’t 

w the shocking atrocities, blasphemies and 
if Lloyd Garrison (white man), be- 
Gerrit Smith society. Fred, sticks to 
stitution, but goes in for negro insurrections 
iar unetion, and his white brethren seem 
In a word, Abolitionism is rampant 

in these terrible orgies of knaves, funat- 

s and traitors, of ali sexes and colors, 

| If they were to go on 


llam is broke loose, 


yat this rate, it would be impossible to 

n Rynders. Thus far, we dare say, in 

x the slave-traders, he has forgotten these 

ible Abolition interlopers, and hence their 
Vew York Herald. 

(ALARWED, THERE Is NO Dancer. We 

r friends of Virginia and the South may be 

| for the Safety of the Union when they hear 


reats recently put forth by the Abolition- 
ero worshippers at their meetings in this 


We refer to the inflammatory and incendiary | 


sof Wendell Phillips, Lloyd Garrison, Doug- 
nigger, and other leaders of the party op- 


the Union. ‘These threats are no doubt 
ning to our Southern fellow-eitizens, but 
further need to disturb themseves. When- 


Garrison, Phillips and the others take the field, 
| summon together 10,000 men in this city at 
notice—we will put at their head 
ier Webb, and at their tail Marshal Rynders, 
wih John Van Buren for their counsellor, (or we 
reverse the order, and put Captain Rynders at 
head, and the Chevalier Webbeat their tail,) 
| put down the whole of them in six hours. 
n is still safe. We assure our friends in 

1 it is perfectly safe.—N. Y. Herald. 

eaerers 
THE ANTI-SLAVERY-ITES. 

If the Union was dissolved to-day—if there were 
» Constitution to eurse—no Church to denounce— 
slaveholders ’ to refuse ‘ fellowship’ with—who 
ves that the amiable white and black gentlemen 
g at the Abolition Anniversary at the City 
\sembly Rooms would not be just as miserable, 
s fanatical, and, we may add, just as treason- 
they arenow? It is not in the nature of 
to be contented or satisfied with any- 
ybody. They are grumblers by nature, 
t, by education. They cannot help it. There 
mg them that has not as much liberty 
nally, practically and socially as he can enjoy. 
tis not one of them who would be permitted 
wy other land to rail out against the Govern- 
‘Mt, in anniversary fashion ; yet, for all that, they 
lving for ‘freedom,’ in an atmosphere where 
ng and everybody are free, free as the air 
mathe. Why do not these gentlemen emigrate 
imuda—if Unele Sam is so horrible a despot— 
vy intend to live up to their doctrine, why 
' they emigrate South, and preach freedom 
» Where slavery is? ‘Ah, dear,friend,’ the 
‘wer will he, «don’t you know that there is no 
y ot Speech there ? Don’t you know that we 
i de tarred and feathered, and driven pell-mell 
(the country?’ Well, we dare say all that 
‘ome to pass, Messrs. Phillips, Garrison and 
wd. We are not inclined to challenge your 
tons in that particular; but, then, what is 
ise of having a ‘ faith ’ or a ‘ religion’ that is 
‘ worth while dying for, or, at least, worth an 
y ication, if need be, of tar and feathers? The 
‘hsties of old, you know, sealed their faith with 
blood ; they practised what they preached ; 
cowardice was a thing they were entire stran- 
‘0; but the prineiples you profess, we appre- 
,4re not the stuff to make martyrs of. rid 
" you are on ‘ the boards’ here in New York— 
rour boldness is all for buneombe. ‘The blood 
ie hartyrs,’ you say, ‘ is the seed athe Church,’ 
itis; but if the Church you belong to waits 
’ You sow the seed, we think it is a warrantable 

‘usion that the present generation will 


aWay } > o'r a 
‘Y efore the harvest begins.—N. Y. Express. 
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© Abolition madeaps, though quite as mad as 
“. have not been given the opportunity to go 
“* to their rural homes, to tell there that ‘ free 
“1 was denied them in the city of New York. 

i ‘Me it would have much obliged Mr. Garrison, 
<a Fred. Douglass, and others of that ilk, if 
“terruptions and ‘ scenes ’ which used to mark 
i. Proceedings long ago, before Captain Rynders 
“tme U.S. Marshal, had been renewed on this 
“on. Tt would have helped to make martyrs of 

ss As it is, they have been permitted, in a good 


ey, 


“gre 


And ‘ ‘to blush unseen, 
ae waste their fragrance on the desert air.’ 
z,. 8, again, it is equally gratifying to know that 


low vot been seandalized this year by any 
~~ gamation Breakfast,” or ‘ Fourier Conven- 
The omission of the former from the Aboli- 
‘sTamme would seem to indicate a recogni- 
Wt ast, of some of the proprieties of life, on 
fru. tt, Of the chief engineers of the ‘ friends of 
m om, while the total eclipse of the latter, it is 
eons is"good evidence that it has 
Express. 
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dest feature of the whole was, to see wo- 

& their ane ons 4 a cause which would low 
_. x to a depth of degradation which would 

Nader a th infin 

New York yy ag infinitely preferable (! !)— 


MR. GARRISON IN DELAWARE. 


Wriisam Lioyp Garrison iy Witwtneton. On 
| Wednesday night last, William Lloyd Garrison, the 
| notorious nigger-worshipper, blasphemer and disu- 
| nionist, lectured at the Odd Fellows’ Hall in this 
leity, on his old hobby—negro slavery. The audi- 
ence was not large, and consisted of broken-down 
| Abolitionists, with a sparse sprinkling of women, 
boys and niggers. Price of admittance ten cents. 
Arising from his chair, and gazing around upon his 
audience with the self-satisfied air of one who looks 
but to conquer, the self-sacrificing asserter of nigger 
rights and redresser of nigger wrongs proceeded to 
an ertenso rehearsal of the stereotyped doctrines, 
arguments and anathemas which for years have been 
going the rounds of the Abolition press. The cow- 
|ardly inconsistencies of this national traitor and 
janglo-ethiopian amalgamation champion was the 
lonly remarkable feature of his discourse. In one 
| breath, he would hold up the Bible as a guide for 
doctrine and instruction—a monitor for reproof and 
correction—and in the next, would denounce the 
| profession of Christianity as dangerous to the safety 
of the country, and as leading to inevitable damna- 
tion. In illustration of his hatred of Christianity 
land the gospel, he related an aneedote of Mrs. Part- 
| ington and hes hopeful son Isaac, in which the old 
lady, pointing to a church, remarked, ‘ That, my 
son, is the place where the gospel is dispensed with.’ 


| This so pleased many of his nigger-worshipping | 
satellites as to bring from their breasts a very audi- | 


ble titter of exultation. But this puppy is searcely 
worth our notice ; we will therefore give hima kick, 
and let him go.— Delaware Democrat. 

Witiram Lioyp Garrison. This person, whose 
vanity it seems induces him to place Pinselt before 
the people as a leader of a new Christianity, as well 
as the leader of the Abolitionists of the Garrisonian 
school, delivered a tirade of invective and sarcasm, 
on his favorite themes—slavery and disunion—in 
the Odd Fellows’ Hall, in this city, on Wednesday 
evening. 


erator. 


fe Sib 


Seedengpaeeteene ————— 


SPEECH OF WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
At the Melodeon, Tuesday Morning, May 26, 1857. 
(Phonographically reported by J. M. W. Yerrinton.) 

Mr. Prestpent: 

Last Wednesday evening, by special invitation, I 
lectured on the subject of slavery in Wilmington, 
Delaware—the first slave State in which I ever pub- 
licly raised my voice against that foul system of op- 
pression. (Loud applause.) Though the audience was 
not large, it was highly respectable and intelligent, 
and I was listened to from beginning to end with all 
the courtesy and patience that could possibly be de- 
sired under any circumstances. But, while declaring 
to them ‘the whole counsel of God’ in relation to 
the sin of slavery, I stated to them that my visit was 
purely incidental ; that my work, as a Northern man, 
was with the North, and not with the South; that in 








they happen to be; and, regarding the North as 
| even more guilty than the South,—having less tempta- 
| tion and more light,—as the great prop and bulwark 
| of the slave system, without which it would fall tothe 
ground,—as a Northern man, and as a matter of com- 
mon sense, I chose to keep my position in Boston, until 
| the whole North had been won over to the side of 
\freedom. When that had been accomplished, I did 
| not care to know what might be the language or pur- 
pose of the South; for she would then be constrained 





| 
| 


to let the oppressed go free. 

| This is our appropriate work. Years ago, we were 
| constantly taunted, by those who had no sympathy 
| with the slave, for not going totheSouth! Ay, when 
ninety nine out of a hundred at the North were in 


His coming here and intended lecture had been | sworn league and fellowship with the slaveholders 
| heralded abroad by the Abolition presses for two or | themselves—when every political party was steeped to 


| three weeks in advance, and the stormy weather of | its lips in blood-guiltiness—when the entire religious | 


" ; ¢ . sale las aw: ‘ } : = m2 R i 
|the morning had subsided or cleared away; but, sentiment of the North was actively engaged in beat- 


| nevertheless, we are proud to say, the good people 
|of our city preferred to remain by their own fire- 
| sides, and keep their dimes for a better use than 


apply them toward the support of a man whom they 


|ing down every effort for emancipation, and justify- 
| ing slavery in the name of God, and from the pages 
lof the Bible! It was a murderous taunt, because 


had been given to understand delighted in his de-{ those who uttered it knew full well that it was utter- 


jnunciation of the Church, as well as of the slave- 
| holder and the happy and glorious union of States | 
| which form our great Republic. There were, per- | 
| haps, fifty persons present, including about a dozen | 
| Thomas Garrett was upon the platform, 
jand presided. 


women. 


| It would be vain for us to attempt a verbatim re- 
| port of this Abolition diatribe ; nor have we the 
| time or space to devote to it. 

| Mr. Garrison was opposed to slavery, because it 
| degraded labor. In the South, he said, labor was 
degraded, and this influence was beginning to be 
felt at the North, where a Northern aristocracy was 
arising, which despised and held the laborer and 
mechanic in contempt. Why don’t he set his fel- 
low-laborers in the cause of infidelity and disunion 
an example, by laboring himself for an honest liv- 
ing, instead of prowling about and subsisting upon 
‘contribution boxes,’ while he endeavors to lead 
men astray from Christianity, and alienate their 
love from the union of these States ? 

Mr. Garrison is not an eloquent man ; his lan- 
guage is only calculated to deceive the weak and 
unthinking. No intelligent audience could listen to 
him an hour without being disgusted with his utter 
evasion of the truth, and his glaring attempts to 
slur over every mitigating circumstance connected 
with Southern slavery. It is impossible to come to 
any other conclusion than that he, like Paine and 
Voltaire, possesses a mind schooled to calmness, and 
a heart purposely steeled for the work he is doing. 
Thus armed, and swelling with malice and hate, like 
the rebellious angel, he goes flying about, secking to 
inspire revenge in the Northern people against their 
brethren of the South. He openly declares that the 
union of these States should exist no longer, 
like Lucifer, — himself in his rebellious atti- 
tude. So wicked, calm and callous does this man 
seem, while delivering his harangues, that John 
Milton’s figures are at once recalled to the mind of 
the listener. To save us, we could not help think- 


Sin, and Death, in ‘ Paradise Lost.” The platform 

only lacked another figure—that ‘ execrable shape ’— 

to complete the imaginary groupe.— Delaware Gaz. 
ace -_ CN 


A NEW SCHEME. 


Not content with the splendid and magnificent 
scheme suggested by Eli Thayer the great, of colo- 
nizing Virginia, the Abolitionists have concected 
another equally as grand and noble, for the benefit 
of the woolly heads. It is really wonderful, and is 
caleulated to strike the fmagination upon its first 
perusal. Think of it! The idea of opening an in- 
stitution of learning, for the po of educating 
free negroes in the District of Columbia, so that 
they may be able to read the debates in Congress ! 
Heretofore, it has been urged to educate the negro, 
so that he might read the Bible; now the system is 
changed. 

Monstrous scheme! Magnificent conception! Nig- 
gers reading the debates in Congress! ink of it! 
Let us, for a moment, picture some thick lipped 
cuffee, with his legs cocked upon a table, cigar in 
mouth, and a copy of the Congressional Globe in 
his hand, poring over an abolition speech fresh from 
the lips of Seward, Sumner, or Burlingame! De- 
lightfal study for a Northern artist! Here’s a sub- 
ject tor that old fiend Garrison, the great unburnt ! 

Ministers of Grace, overshadow these fanatics ! 
and, oh! ye angels of some place, rescue them from 
the burnings! Hell, we believe, is inevitably their 
portion.— Newberry (S. C.) Rising Sun. 

-——- oe -_———_—_ 
REWARD. 

Some of the Northern Journals have offered the 
sum of five thousand dollars for the apprehension 
and conviction of the murderer or murderers of Dr. 
Burdell. As it evidently argues a scheme on their 
part to increase the notoriety and circulation of 
their papers, we see no particular reason why we 
should not endeavor to increase ours. For the fur- 
therance of this object, as well as to get up an ex- 
citement, we offer the following rewards appended 
below to any person or persons who shall furnish us 
with the following animals, by the first of October 
next :— 

1. For James Gordon Bennett, laid down in our 
office, live and kicking, 100 Polecats. 

2. For Horace Greeley, skinned and stuffed, 50 
Polecats. 

3. For Lloyd Garrison, caged and chained, 1 vial 
extract of odor of Ni 7 

4. For Lucy Stone, iet Beecher Stowe and 
Wendell Phillips, 1 eart load of cowhides. 

5. For Burlingame and Sumner, 2 Gutta percha 


canes, 
The above rewards will be id on the 
delivery ee wee to 


commence operations early in the fall.—Jbid. 





ing, on Wednesday night, of the meeting of Satan, | 


ly impossible for any Northern man to go to the 
South, and speak as a freeman should, except at the 
peril of his life. 

Sir, our work is with the North—with New Eng- 
land—with Massachusetts. Under God, we shall suc- 
‘ceed at last, because, in a revolution of this kind, 
there is no going backward, but a constant advance 
jin the right direction, and victory after victory at- 
| tests that our march is upward and onward to the goal 
|of emancipation. Still, we have a mighty work to 
| perform ; and the object of our assembling annually 
}at this Convention is to find out what progress has 


| been made on the one hand, and what remains to be 


| done on the other, before our task shall have been 
| completed. 

| Sir, this is Anniversary Week in the city of Boston— 
ithe time when our great religious bodies come up, 
as the Jews went annually to Jerusalem, to hold high 
festival, and to tell of the things they have done for 
| God, and for the redemption of the world. Yet I 
shall do them no injustice when I say, that if a vote 
| could be taken among them, whether this Convention 
should now be in session, to consider the wrongs and 
woes of the enslaved in our land, a very large major- 
ity would be found inimical to our assembling togeth- 
er. We do not meet here as one of their number; we 
are not deemed worthy of their recognition and coun- 
tenance. We are here, in their judgment, rather as 
disturbers of the peace, and not well disposed toward 


ok religion, and only to bring railing accusations against 
, 


the church, and to decry the ministry. So that, if 
the New England Convention were to be blotted out 
from this Anniversary Week, in vain would the slave 
| look to any other body for any thing of sympathy, or 
| hope, or cheer, in regard to his bondage, and his ul- 
timate emancipation. 

If this be so, then it is the religious sentiment of 
the North which is, first of all, to be criticised, and 
summoned to the bar of judgment. 

Where do our great religious bodies stand, after 
thirty years of agitation for the abolition of slavery ? 
Stand? Why, just where they stood thirty years 
ago,—it may be, softened and ameliorated individu- 
ally, but as respects action, decisive, uncompromising 
action against slavery as a system to be abolished, 
and slaveholding as a sin to be denounced, their po- 
sition remains unaltered. Hence, the American 
Church, of which these bodies constitute their due 
proportion, is justly, in our resolutions, held up as a 
| false and apostate Church. Itis not the Church of 
|Christ; for Christ came to set men free, not to 
reduce them to bondage; and our voice is raised 
against this Church, because it assumes to be true and 
faithful unto him who gave himself for the redemp- 
tion of the world. We have,in the American Board 
of Commissioners, in the American Tract Society, 
in the American Bible Society, in the American 
Home Missionary Society, in the American Sunday 
School Union, the organized orthodox, evangelical 
religion of our country; and, sir, speaking generally 
and popularly, we have no other religion in Ameri- 
ca but an orthodox religion. What is called hetero- 
doxy is purely exceptional, feeble, insignificant, and 
more or less proscribed, in all parts of the land. In 
the slave States there is scarcely any thing else than 
orthodoxy of the most stringent type, the whole 
body of slaveholders and slave-traders pluming them- 
selves on being thoroughly evangelical, and giving no 
quarter to heresy, in any direction. The religion of 
our country is evangelical; and we have been exper- 
imenting with it, in connection with slavery, for more 
than two centuries. And what has been the result ? 

Ye have been growing steadily in favor of slavery, 
multiplying the number of its victims, extending our 
slave territory, aud endeavoring to subjugate this 
continent to the dominion of the Slave Power. Now, 
whoever is not totally blind, whoever is not thorough- 
ly infatuated, must see that this experiment has 
been continued already too long ; that with such a re- 
ligion, and with such machinery as it employs, there 
is no possibility of the redemption of the land, or 
the abolition of slavery therein. Nay, if we go on 
with it as we have hitherto done, it is certain that, 
from four millions of slaves, we shall ascend to four- 
teen millions, or to forty millions; and from fifteen 
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this struggle men must stand in their lot, wherever | 


slave States, we shall grow to twenty-five or thirty 
slave States; in fact, we shall expand indefinitely in 
this horrible work of crushing humanity to the dust. 
Orthodoxy will not save us. I do not think any par- 
ticular form of theology will save us. It is not 
theology that we want—we want nonxsty. That is 
the great thing needed in America. We are a 
thoroughly selfish and dishonest people: and there- 
fore we take four millions of outraged bondmen, 
and make them our hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, to minister to our selfishness. We need but 
one thing to abolish slavery in the land, and that 
is, to be an honest people. Honesty, therefore, is to 
be substituted for Theology, and on all occasions to 
|be made the measure of character and the test of 
religion. (Applause.) 

I am glad that we have had an experiment of this 
kind, with a form of religion deemed essential in its 
propagation, and in its universal prevalence, to the re- 
demption of the world from all its iniquity. What if 
it had been otherwise? What if orthodoxy had been 
exceptional in the land, instead of heterodoxy? What 
| if Unitarianism and Universalism had every where 
| held mastery over the religious faith of the nation? 
| Then it might have been plausibly said, on the side 
lof the Orthodox believer, ‘This growth of slavery 
|eomes of extinguishing the fire of hell hereafter ; it 
; comes of pronouncing the devil to be merely a myth ; 
it comes of not believing in the atonement, according 
to John Calvin; it comes of the rejection of the doc- 
| trine of total depravity! No marvel that, with such 
a lax religion—with such views of God, and Christ, 
| and human nature—slavery has grown with the 
| growth, and strengthened with the strength of the 
nation ; and it will continue to do so, until this heresy 
| be extirpated, and a sound orthodox faith substituted 
This cannot now be said. We are ortho- 








| therefor.’ 


ance Tract Society. The opponents of Catholicism 
have never asked it to resolve itself into an Anti- 
Catholic Tract Society. But we do ask, that the 
Amerizan Tract Society, which claims to cover the 
whole ground of evangelical religion and sound mo- 
rality, shall bear an impartial testimony against the 
sin of drunkenness, and against the sin of slavery, just 
as it does against other sins. We simply ask that the 
slave may not be forgotten, while all others are re- 
membered as worthy of freedom and salvation. 

Then mark the conclusion of this Resolution :— 
‘ While within its proper sphere, its influence should 
sustain the cause of’—what? The cause of the slave, 
as well as that of the Hottentot? Not atall. The 
Committee go off into generalities which mean noth- 
ing, and were intended to mean nothing, by saying, 
‘the cause of truth and righteousness, in all their de- 
partments.’ What does that mean? It does not 
mean anti-slavery ; it does not mean that the slave 
ought to be set free; it does not mean that the slave- 
holder is a sinner of the first rank, and ought to be 
called instantly to repentance. It is using language 
deceptively, in order that the credulous and unre- 
flecting may be blinded, and so made willing still to 
give their support to the Tract Society. 

The third Resolution is as follows :— 

Resolved, That in endeavoring to accomplish its 
high and holy mission, the Society should deal even- 
handedly, and bear impartial testimony against all 
forms of fundamental doctrinal error and practical 
immorality, prevailing in any and every part of our 
country. 

‘Fundamental doctrinal error’! The Society is to 
be zealously watchful, first of all, in regard to the 
growth of ‘fundamental doctrinal error.’ Now, the 
error which this Society undertakes to hunt down is 
one which has made very little headway in America, 
namely, heterodoxy. The object, therefore, of the 





| dox to the backbone. We do believe in everlasting | 
punishment, in the atonement according to John Cal- } 
| vin, in total depravity—and well nigh domadiennte! 
| the truth of that doctrine as a people. (Applause.) 
We believe in all these things, and at the same time, 
| we believe in slavery as an institution to be guarded, 
{extended and protected, and in perpetuating a worse 
than heathenish caste against those whose skins are 
not colored like our own ! 

I am not speaking of orthodoxy in a sectarian 

spirit, on this platform, but only reminding you that 
| it is the religion of the land; only admonishing such 
| of you as may be laboring under the delusion, that it 
| is that form of religious faith which will at last ‘ undo 
| the heavy burden, break every yoke, and let the op- 
| pressed go free,’ and spread salvation through the 
earth. 
Mr. President, in coming in conflict with the reli- 
| gion of our land, we do not occupy a singular posi- 
tion, as reformers. I need not tell you, sir, what has 
| been the history of the past. Show me any great 
struggle for human redemption, in any period of time, 
in any country, in which the popular religion had 
not to be assailed, and which did not in turn denounce 
the assailants as those who were too wicked to live. 
We occupy no strange position; but it is as sublime 
as that on which the prophets of old stood—on which 
Jesus and his apostles stood—on which the martyrs 
and confessors of old stood—on which Wesley, and 
Fox, and Penn, and Luther, and all the great lights 
of the Reformation stood. A position to be coveted ; 
for the hour, rendered odious by a church, calling 
itself by ‘the precious name of Christ,’ yet staining 
his religion with human blood; nevertheless, a posi- 
tion as exalted as truth and righteousness can make 
it, and wholly acceptable in the sight of God. 


Sir, in these Resolutions, reference is made to the 
American Tract Society, as utterly unworthy of coun- 
tenance and support. Those who listen to me are 
aware, that, at a recent meeting of that Society, in 
the city of New York, a large and highly influential 
Committee, appointed last year to look into its action 
with some reference to the question of slavery, made 
their report. You are aware that since the formation 
of that Society, it has never allowed a single tract to 
go forth to the people of this country against slavery, 
as a system to be abolished ; that, so far from doing 
anything of the kind, every work which it has re-pub- 
lished, containing any anti-slavery allusions, any ex- 
pressions of sympathy with the oppressed, has been 
expufgated, in order to give no offence to the South. 
Well, sir, the Committee made their report ; and it is 
a report which should cover them with infamy. I 
doubt, if Ignatius Loyola himself were now living, 
with all his skill in making ‘ the worse appcar the 
better reason,’ in throwing dust, in putting darkness 
for light, and light for darkness—I doubt whether 
even he could have written a report more jesuitical 
than the one to which I refer, and which I hold in 
my hand. Let me just read you their Resolutions. 


Here is the first one :— 


Resolyed, That the American Tract Society was 
established for a definite , namely, ‘to di 
a knowledge of our Lord Seas Christ as the Redeemer 
of sinners, and to promote the interests of vital godli- 
ness and sound morality, by the circulation of reli- 
gious tracts calculated to receive the approbation of 
all evangelical Christians.’ 

What was the need of that resolution? Who needed 
to be apprised of the fact, that it was among the 
professed objects of the Tract Society to ‘promote the 
interests of vital godliness and sound morality’? Is 
it so, that the cause of human liberty has nothing to 
do with ‘a knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ’? 
—that the condition of those who are held as chattels 
has nothing whatever to do with ‘ promoting the in- 
terests of vital godliness and sound morality’? Such 
is the inference to be drawn from the thrusting in of 
8 resolution of this kind, as preliminary to others 
which follow. 

Here is the second Resolution :— 








Now, the jesuitism of this Resolution consists in 








American Tract Society is to see to it, primarily, that 
only an evangelical faith shall be promulgated, and 
every other form condemned. Now, surely, this is 
‘carrying coals to Newcastle;’ for our land has al- 
ways accepted this faith as essential to salvation, and 
the more it thrives, the worse we are off as a nation; 
and, therefore, the American Tract Society can do 
nothing so poorly as to occupy its time in looking 
after ‘fundamental doctrinal error,’ in the popular 
meaning of that term. 

The fourth Resolution is :— 

Resolved, That in the judgment of your Committee, 
the political aspects of slavery lie entirely without the 
proper sphere of this Society, and cannot be discussed 
in its publications. 

Well, sir, who asks the American Tract Society to 
turn itself into a political organization? Nobody. 
Why, then, is this introduced here? For a purpose. 
It has a look of self-justification, but is simply a false 
issue raised to mislead and propitiate those who are 
getting uneasy in regard to the course of that Society 
on the slavery question. But the resolution itself in- 
dicates that the Tract Society does not believe that 
the tranformation of four millions of human beings 
into perishable property is a sin; for if it be a sin, 
then, if it be sustained and propagated politically, and 
perpetuated governmentally, it becomes the imperative 
duty of the Tract Society to follow that sin politically, 
and to deal with the State as a transgressor before 
God. The very phraseology shows that there is no 
willingness to recognise slavery as in itself sinful.— 
Why, they said of old, in regard to the crucifixion of 
Jesus, as their justification :—* We have a law, and 
by that law he ought to die.” I dare say that the 
rabbis of that time deemed it purely a political ques- 
tion ; it was the work of the government. Jesus was 
put to death in accordance with law, and religious 
men must take care not to meddle with politics ! 
Do you think the rabbis can go up with clean hands 
on the day of judgment, and say, «O God! we did 
not raise our voice against the crucifixion of thy Son, 
because, as religious men, politics was entirely beyond 
our sphere. We had nothing to do with the Govern- 
ment, as religious men, and so the law had to take its 
course.’ We are told in the Scriptures, that there 
are those who ‘frame mischief by a law,’ and wo is 
invoked upon them. Here is the accursed Fugitive 
Slave Law. It is political, forsooth! It belongs to 
government! Though its object is to break down all 
the barriers between freedom and despotism, and allow 
slave-hunters and kidnappers to sweep over our land 
with impunity, the American Tract Society, being a 
society organized for moral and religious objects, must 
not meddle with that law, nor publish any tract where- 
by its rectitude shall be called in question ! 

* But,’ says the Resolution, in continuation, ‘that 
those moral duties which grow out of the existence of 
slavery, as well as those moral evils and vices which 
it is known to promote, and which are condemned in 
Scripture, and so much deplored by evangelical Chris- 
tians, [just as though other Christians do not deplore 
any of these things !] undoubtedly do fall within the 
province of this Society, and can and ought to be dis- 
cussed in a fraternal and Christian spirit.’ What are 
the ‘ moral duties growing out of the existence of sla- 
very’? Is any man in this audience wise enough to 
tell us? ‘The moral duties growing out of the exist- 
ence of freedom’ is good sense; but ‘ out of the ex- 
istence of slavery ’—what does it mean? ‘The moral 
duties growing out of the existence’ of piracy, high- 
way robbery, and burglary! Why, these are sins to 
be exterminated at once, and the moral duty is to 
slay them at once. If the Committee had only re- 
ported, that it is among the moral duties of the peo- 
ple of this land at once and forever to annihilate sla- 
very, the American Tract Society would have spoken 
the true word, and would have taken a sublime posi- 
tion, worthy the approbation of God and of all good 
men. But they did no such thing. Again—they 
speak of those ‘moral evils and vices which it [sla- 
very] is known to promote.’ This is language which 
leaves slavery itself untouched. It is only complain- 
ing of some of the fruits of the tree, while preserving 
the tree inviolate. 

The last resolution, which I will not read, simply 
intimates that the Tract Society had better not muti- 
late any works that it may hereafter publish.— 
The Committee cast no blame upon the Society for 
what it has done in that particular, though they 
should have faithfully rebuked it for its past truckling 
policy. 

In consequence of the strong condemnation cf the 
Tract Society contained in the resolutions before us, 


I have made this brief examination of the report of 
the New York Committee; for we must act under- 
standingly and intelligently, and see to it that when 
we condemn, we are fully justified in so doing; and 
when we make an impeachment, that we have all the 
evidence necessary to sustain it before any audience 
or any jury. 

Sir, I will not say that even this jesuitical Report is 
not, on the whole, an anti-slavery triumph. Unques- 
tionably it is so, to this extent. Had it not been for 
our faithful rebukes in times past, no Committee of 
this kind would have been appointed, and no Report 
submitted the present year. So far, therefore, it is a 
gain. There was strong opposition to the appoint- 
ment of the Committee, by the leading men of the 
Tract Society ; but, such was the uneasiness felt, all 
over the country, on the part of members and 
friends of the Society, that the point was carried. 
On this Committee we have Francts WayLanp, late 
President of Brown University, a man who knows 
better, and ought to have done better. He has sinned 
against great light in signing such a report as this, 
We have also on the Committee, Atnert Barnes, 
of Philadelphia, who is also utterly without excuse. 
The Committee appear to have carefully criticised-and 
weighed every word and every syllable of their report, 
so that while it should not give any countenance to 
the Anti-Slavery movement, it should serve to lull 
the feeling of opposition rising in the land against the 
Tract Society, and at the same time give no real of- 
fence to the slaveholders and slave-breeders of the 
South. 

The American Tract Society receives annually up- 
wards of $400,000 to carry on its operations, though 
it leaves four millions of slaves to perish, without a 
note of remonstrance. More than a thousand dollars 
a day are put into its treasury through the whole 
year, notwithstanding it has been so thoroughly un- 
masked, and shown to be cowardly and unprincipled. 
And this is American religion ! 

Mr. President, I intended simply to present to this 
audience the religious bearings of this question. In 
the course of our meetings, we shall have a great deal 
more to say on this subject. In conclusion, let me 
say, I am for a religion which emancipates man from 
all bondage, both within and without. I am for a 
religion which holds to the sanctity of marriage 
throughout the world. I am for giving the Bible to 
every human being on the face of the earth, to be 
made use of, as far as possible, to promote his own 
highest and everlasting interests. I am for a church 
which has no stain of blood upon its garments. I am 
for a Christ whose every testimony is to the value of 
man as a child of God, and whose mission it isto de- 
stroy all the works of the devil, to emancipate those 
who are in bondage, and to set every captive free. I 
understand this to be the religion of the Anti-Slavery 
enterprise, and the religion of this Convention ; but 
a religion unfashionable, proscribed and outlawed even 
to this day, while that which is falsely called the 
Christian religion bears sway every where, and the 
consequence of that sway is the enslavement of every 
seventh person in our land, to be owned, and bought, 
and sold, and treated as a beast of burden! Let that 
religion be accursed, and the religion of freedom pre- 
vail! (Loud applause.) 

a an 


SPEECH OF REV. THOS. W. HIGGINSON. 
Mr. CHarrMan: 

As I was riding in the cars from which I have just 
disembarked, I read the reports of the meetings yes- 
terday, and I could not think why they seemed so 
much duller than usual, unti! I remembered that the 
Anti-Slavery Convention had not begun its sessions. 
I do not know how it is with others, but ever since I 
began to attend Conventions, here has been the inter- 
est of Anniversary Week to me. Elsewhere, you get 
the conventionalisms ; here, you get the Convention 
of the people. Here is where the critics get criticised, 
the doctors indoctrinated. Here we look the sin of 
the nation in the face. It is not because there ismore 
talent here than elsewhere ; it is because that talent 
knows its mission, and knowing, acts upon it. It is 
because we have got the key to unlock the moral con- 
dition of the nation, that what is said here is worth 
hearing. Elsewhere, the lock turns out a padlock, 
and it is on the lips of the speakers. (Applause.) 
Mr. Chairman, I read yesterday a long list of the 
‘eminent’ and ‘eloquent’ men who were to address 
the religious meetings, but I saw no such encomiums 
pronounced on those who were to speak here. I take 
that as evidence of the value of this meeting—that it 
is not an echo, but a teaching, that men look for here. 
Here Orville Dewey and Nehemiah Adams are but 
men ; elsewhere, they are Doctors of Divinity ; and 
each is accustomed to see men endorse every thing 
that is said by a ‘D. D.,’ without even the commer- 
cial ‘E. E.,’ for ‘errors excepted.’ (Laughter and 
applause. ) 

Sir, ever since the time when the Anti-Slavery 
question dawned upon this nation, it has been at once 
its critic andits savior. Ever since the time when Gar- 
rison went to Dr. Lyman Beecher, supposing, in the 
innocence of his unsophisticated heart, that he and 
the clergy of New England would assume the mantle 
of the new gospel upon themselyes—ever since the 
time when the old man answered, if the story be told 
true, that he ‘had too many irons in the fire’—I 
suppose he meant his own children, for they are all 
made of iron, and have been in the fire ever since (ap- 
plause)—ever since that day, the Anti-Slavery move- 
ment has been the critic of thenation. Ithas taught 
the Church its mission. It has been more than any 
theological school, more than any law school. Other 
meetings are primary institutions; this is the Uni- 
versity. Men complain that here are not given even 
the first rudiments of Anti-Slavery instruction. Af. 
ter every Convention, some little New York Times 
turns upon the men who made the public sentiment 
that called it into existence, and asks them why 
did not come there with statistics ; why they did not 
come and prove to the slavcholder that it was bad 
economy for him to hold slaves; why they did not 
send their missionaries to the South, and bring them 
back with reports of the nakedness of the land, so as 
to begin the instruction of the people at the right 
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tistics, to prove that slavery is a bad thing, for the 
same reason that ‘Colburn’s irst Lessons’ is not the 
text-book at Harvard—it has gotgeyond that—it has 
something else to do. This is a University, not a 
school of A, B, C. In the writings of Tuzopore D. 
Wetp, of Mrs. Curip, and others—in the aecumu- 
lated ‘ Refuges of Oppression’ in Tue Liszrator— 
there has been heaped up 4 mass of information in re- 
gard to the workings of slavery, of which the ‘Key’ 
to ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ and Olmstead’s ‘Slave 
States’ are but the poor and superficial reproduction. 
But, long ago, something greater opened itself before 
Abolitionism as a duty. It has entered on a new 
course of existence; it has found a new work; and 
that work is seen in the pulpits and their changes, 
seen in the caucus and its transformations. Every 
great religious party in the land, that had a South side 
to split off from them, has split it off, as far as it dared 
to doit. Every young preacher, in any denomina- 
tion, who has s reputation among his own brethren 
worth having, has gained it, like my noble cousin, 
Dup.ey Tyvo, of Philadelphia, by his fidelity to this 
stern test. It speaks to all the clergy of the nation, 
and tests all the religion of the nation; and, compared 
with it, there is nothing by which you can judge a 


man or an institution. 

But, sir, these tests and these workings are to me 
less absorbing, partly because we keep a special pro- 
fessor for that line of business, Parker Pruissvry, 
(applause,) who, I suppose, is here with his file 
of newspapers and documents—less absorbing, less 
startling, than the influence upon the political con- | 
dition of the nation, and the public sentiment that 
lies behind it. I do not care what doctrine is 
taught by the pulpits. Ihave been in the pulpit, 
and I know what that means; but I do care for 
the public sentiment that heaves and swells in 
caucuses, and stamps itself in legislation, (and in such 
legislation !) at the polls. I do care to live in a State 
that is true to its instincts of liberty. Let the Union 
go—the quicker the better; but, in Heaven's repens | 
while we live in Massachusetts, let us be in Massa- | 
chusetts, and seek for something here that is worth | 
standing upon. What have we in Massachusetts now ? | 
What baseness, what littleness is around us, in the, 
institutions in what calls itself the Anti-Slavery and | 
Republicanism of Massachusetts now! Why, a few 
years ago, we took account of stock, and we found | 
that slavery had demoralized all our public existence ; | 
and that in this State, so far, that we actually wel- 
comed Coalition and Knownothingism to lift us out of 
it. and had its course. It came in| 
like a lion, and went out like a lamb—and Ca- | 
leb Cushing fleeced it. (Laughter.) Knownothing- 
ism came, and my anti-slavery neighbors were actu- | 
ally disposed to think there was joy in heaven over 
the first election of Henry J. Gardner, as if he were | 
a sinner, and had repented. They thought themselves | 
rich in that prize, but they soon found that they were 
like the man who drew the elephant in a lottery, and 
they have been trying to get rid of him ever since. | 
At this momet, go into any Republican cabal, and the 
one absorbing question is, not what shall we do | 
against slavery, and for liberty? but what shall we do | 
with Gardner, and for Wilson and Banks? In every | 


place, every secret conclave, the grand theme is, re- 
buke of Gardner, and the grand question, how he is | 
to be got out of his seat, and who shall hop into it, 


O, it is humiliating to see those who | 








Coalition came, 


when he is out! 
call themselves the anti-slavery politicians or states- | 
men of the Commonwealth resorting, when they get 
into power, to the same despicable chicanery whet | 
roused the indignation of the people a few years ago, | 
and threw the power into their hands. These leading 
men appeal to the selfishness that reigns in the men 
beneath them. ‘There are so many applicants, and 
so few offices, that it gives to each one who holds of- | 
fice, or offers it, a command upon the sympathies or 
There is that little handful of pla- 


terrors of many. 


ces—a few seats in the House of Representatives at | 
Washington, two seats in the Senate— five loaves and 
two small fishes, but what are they among so many ?’ | 
(Applause.) When we came to Anniversary Week, | 
we heard a great deal said in the newspapers about | 
the cant of reform, and we see a good deal more of | 
the re-cant of it. (Laughter and applause.) 

Why, sir, we had in Worcester an illustration of | 
this state of things lately. We had, last week, a con- 
signment from the State of Kentucky of two small | 
representatives of colored humanity, who were sent 
by express, paid through, to one of the editors of the 
Spy, with the intimation, that if he could take better | 
care of them than their master could, he was welcome 
them. He thought he could not take worse, and 
so accepted the charge. They say the fugitives can- | 
not take care of themselves. Perhaps they can’t; | 
but I know this, that these two boys strayed out in 
the streets, and when found, they were engaged in 


to 


turning somersets in the shops, at a penny apiece, 
and came back with half a dollar in their pockets. 
We soon put a stop to that species of enterprise. We 
told them there were plenty of white men in Massa- 
chusetts, who made their living by that sort of busi- 
ness, and that turning somersets at a penny apiece 
would injure their prospects, (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) But I fear their example has been demoral- 
izing already, by some things I see recorded as spoken 
at the anniversaries yesterday. 
We have got to go deeper, and take a stronger hold 
of the people of Massachusetts, before we can dream 
of getting a foot of free soil to stand upon. There are 
persons, I find, who are very ready, as soon as a 
young man shows any instinct for freedom, to suggest 
to him that he will be very useful in Kansas, or very 
useful in Virginia—in Eli Thayer's new band of 
brothers there. They seem to think there is no op- 
portunity for any effort for freedom in Massachusetts, 
we have got so free already. Mr. Chairman, I know 
of one man who does not desire to remove to Kansas, 
or to Virginia, until somewhere in Massachusetts 
there is at least the beginning of a free State to date 
from. (Applause.) God forbid that any of us, who 
understand the true condition of things, should go 
out of Massachusetts, so long as trading politicians 
govern the State! And while they do, there are no 
laws, there are no securities that can give us any hope. 
Since Margaret Garner had pledged to her, in Cin- 
cinnati, all the resources of the State of Ohio for her 
protection and that of her children, and, after all, 
could find no avenue for them to liberty larger than 
the dagger’s little point, I have no hope of politicians, 
or of laws, or of any thing but the roused instinct of 
the people, to stand by a fugitive slave. All else is 
vain. I have seen, within the last month, no less 
than five female slaves of different families, all born 
slaves, every one of them as white, I will not say as 
Rufus Choate or Daniel Webster, but as the average 
whiteness of the finest type of the Anglo-Saxon race. 
Take the whitest of these women, give her five minutes 
into the clutches of the coward Butman, put all the 
safeguards of your Personal Liberty Bill around her, 
and, I tell you, there is not a politician in Massachu- 
setts with backbone enough to save her—not one; for 
Cuartes Sumver is not in Massachusetts. (Loud 
applause.) Were she my own sister, I could give 
her no hope of safety in the tribunals of the law—no 
hope of safety in the Personal Liberty Bill—no glimpse 
of freedom—unless she, and we for her, despairing of 
justice, were willing, like Brennus of old, to turn the 
balance with the sword. (Loud applause.) She would 
be safe then, and not until then. I know how the 
* Optimists and Quietists’ talk ; and I don’t mean by 
them the respectabilities of the Boston Courier, or the 
hell demons of the Boston Post—I mean the Republi- 
cans ; as Wenpett Purures once said, ‘ the Repub- 
licans and sinners.’ (Laughter.) I mean such men 
as the Boston correspondent of the New York Tri- 
bune—the men who encourage the’same vain dream 
that has always defeated us hitherto, that there will 
be no more fugitive slave cases in Massachusetts, or 
if there be, that the Personal Liberty Bill will protect 
them. Sir, I wish from my soul the Personal Liberty 
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Bill were repealed. It is nothing but a useless waste 
of time, with a Supreme Court that is openly against 
it, and a Governor that is worse, because he is not 
even openly against it. There is not a section, not a 
clause in it, through which the tyranny of man will 
not. drive itself in safety. There never was a time 
when we did not have law enough in Massachusetts 
to protect the fugitive in the bill of personal replevin , 
but the difficulty has been, that we had no officer 
willing to serve a writ, and no man above him who 
would bid him do it; and we have not now—and 
when shall we have? I have read what the New 
York Herald says about that formidable organization 
which is in operation here, and I can only say of it, 
as the veteran traveller did of his own narrative, when 
it was read to him in his old age: he said it was very 
wonderful and interesting, but sometimes he could 
not help wondering if it was all true. (Laughter.) 
The trouble is, Mr. Chairman, that you cannot get a 
formidable organization to meet slavery face to face, 
unless you let slavery come face to face to mect it.— 
You cannot learn men to swim on a table. You have 
no chance to turn men into freemen by giving them a 
sense of duty, but by giving them something to de- 
fend. What made the men of Bunker Hill, but the 
dangers and experiences of the French wars? These 
made them brave. What makes men cowards now ? 
The habit of regarding every fugitive slave who comes 
among us as something already stamped and endorsed, 
and with a way-bill forwarding him to Canada as 
soon as possible. We educate ourselves into cow- 
ards every time we patronize the Underground Rail- 
road. (Applause.) Gov. Gardner vetoes the Hoosac 
Tunnel Bill; I wish he would veto the Underground 
tunnel as well, and we would thank him for it.— 
Those ‘ optimists and quietists,’ who think there can- 
not be another fugitive slave case in Massachusetts, 
do not know the mighty terrors, the caution and se- 
crecy, of the men and women around me on this plat- 
form, to keep them from occurring, by sending them 
away before the danger comes. They do it, because 
they do not dare, in the present condition of the com- 
munity, to do any thing else. They do it, because 
you make them do it; because, by your cowardice, 
you lead them to think that there is no help for the 


fugitive, but in continuing a fugitive. Once resolve | 


that Boston is the terminus of the Underground Rail- 


idle to oppose the disunion settlement of the question. 
It is not a question of the meaning of the Constitu- 
tion ; if it were, the mass of the people would never 
care for it. The only merit of the Worcester Disu- 
nion Convention was this—that it presented the prob- 
lem for the first time as a practical one—a question, 
not of an instrument, but of a nation; not the sever- 
ing of a parchment, but the severing of two hostile 
races, As such, the battle is hereafter to be fought. 
We do not make the materials—we take them as they 
are, and deal with them. We take slavery and free- 
dom, and say that they separate, not because we want 
them to separate, but because they are intrinsically 
hostile. They separate because they must separate ; 
and all we say upon this platform is, if they must 
separate, for God's sake, let us save the pieces !—let 
us save Massachusetts ! 

It is for this reason, that in these few words I have 
urged upon you the one desire which controls my 
heart in the question of freedom,—that we should 
leave these dodgings and equivocations, these dis- 
guises and feints, which keep us from the main issue ; 
that we should take, either in our laws, or without 
our laws, the position that henceforth Massachusetts 
is Canada—and call it ‘Treason,’ if you please. 
‘Treason!’ ‘There is not a man here, there is nota 
woman, who, if true to his or her instincts of freedom, 
does not commit secret treason every week ; and all I 
ask is, that the secret treason which demoralizes and 
weakens us all, should be transformed henceforth into 
open, active treason, that will make us free men, at 
least, and give free soil to Massachusetts. ' (Loud ap- 
plause.) 








From the Newburyport Herald. 


ANTI-SLAVERY CONVENTION IN BOSTON 
--ANTI-SLAVERY. 


Many religious associations held their anniversa- 
ries last week in Boston, but none, in our opinion, 
more worthy of attention than the Anti-Slavery 
Convention at the Melodeon, It was a meeting 
unlike the others, emphatically sui generis. It was 
‘a mixed assembly, and curious to look at. Many 
| ladies were present, sympathising with all the warm 
words of the speakers; the dark son of Africa was 
there, with his head erect as if among friends 
acknowledging him to be of the self same blood, 
though so unlike in lineaments; many strangers 





road henceforth, and Boston is Canada—these streets, 
though part of a Republic, are as free as if they were 
ruled by a Queen. You do it in your own hearts 
already, many of you; but your hearts do not fully 
take counsel with each other; you do not keep, 
through years of inaction, the same spirit of determi- 


| nation that swells in a thousand hearts the day after | 


a fugitive slave has been carried away. Keep alive 
the feeling of the men of Massachusetts the day after 
Burns was carried back, and another Burns case 
would never come. But we are not accustomed to 
these dangers; we do not have a daily experience to 
excite us, and we Abolitionists sometimes yield to the 
spirit around us, and endeavor to evade the direct 
contest with slavery, which alone can save us. We 
cannot gain organization without experience ; we can- 
not defend our principles without meeting danger 
face to face, and grappling with it. We shrink from 
risking the safety of a fugitive slave by encouraging 


him to remain ; but the fugitive slave defended is the 


safety of thousands yet to be defended; one slave- 
holder defeated openly in Massachusetts is worth a 
million defrauded by manceuvres, and cheated by 
the swift decision of the Canada train. (Applause.) 


I long to see something of ‘that despicable virtue, | 


prudence,’—a virtue though it may be sometimes,— 
and something of resolution that the time has come 
for retreating no longer. 

What is the use of the Dred Scott case, if it leads 
us not an inch further on than we were before >} What 


| is the use of Judge Taney deciding that the black 
man has no rights, unless we respect him a litte more, | 


to restore the equilibrium? I looked to see a people 


who would rise with one firm determination, that | 


henceforth the die was cast, and the time had come ; 
and I see some signs of acquiescence in the abstract 
tyranny of that decision. We have all of us seen 
them. And tke reason is, that men always acqui- 
esce in abstraction. 


the exercise of tyranny, the actual danger, the imme- | 
One fugitive slave standing | 


diate issue, rouses them. 
here black and plain before you, is worth more than a 
million added steps of a tyranny that we have been 


accustomed to. We need some new change in the | 


heart of the people of Massachusetts. If we had a 
fugitive slave case every year in Anniversary Week 
the ministers would bring their rifles to Boston, in- 
stead of sending them to Kansas, and they might, 
perhaps, take them back without their being needed ; 
but as long as they do not bring them down, they are 
needed. So long as they do not defend the fugitive, 


we need to defend him. As soon as we begin to de- | 


fend him, there will be an end to the necessity for 
defence. One success settles the question forever. 

I know it was said nobly in New York, * Massachu- 
setts men, Anglo-Saxon men, do not find Sharpe's 
rifles their legitimate weapons.’ Thank God, they do 
not! But, sir, if we have not got the best tool to 
work with, we must take the next best. If we have 
not got the tongue of Srepuun Foster, we must take 
the next sharpest thing; if we cannot roll out the 


cannon balls that come, every week, out of Tax Lrp- | 


ERATOR, we must take pistol bullets. Any thing, any 
weapon, so that for one instant in our lives we may 
know the sensation of being freemen ! 

Here is the vital question for us in Massachusetts. 
As for the Union, that may settle itself ; it is settling 
itself every day. 
way or the other—mere talking is so insignificant in 
comparison with the vast processes that, beneath 
God's laws, are going on. Why argue the separation 
of the States? We must separate when we learn to 
hate each other; and we are learning, sadly, sternly, 
the sense of separation, the deep feeling of foreign- 
ness, every year. Nothing I saw in Kansas impressed 
me so deeply as this one thing,—the general, deep, 
vague, but unquestionable, absolute, total alienation 
between every man in Kansas who came from a free 


State, and every man who came from a slave State. 


It was an actual, inevitable thing. They did not 


know why it was. They might meet for purposes of t) what he seemed to 


trade, they might meet for the interchange of social 
enjoyment, the same stern fact was visible. Going 
down the Missouri river, the young men whom I 
travelled with, from Virginia, from South Carolina, 
from Mississippi, did not go into Kansas to fight the 
men of Kansas as such. What did they care about 
the men of Kansas, as such? Nothing—nothing! 
They went there to fight the men from Massachusetts, 
from Vermont, from New York, from Wisconsin, from 
Minnesota. They went to fight Yankees,—and they 
would have marched into New York, or into Massa- 
chusetts, just as readily, and from just the same im- 
pulses, if they dared to do it. As somebody said the 
other day in South Carolina, you know, ‘ South Caro- 
lina wants nothing to do with Massachusetts, except 
on the battle-field’ ; and somebody else added, « And 
not much there.’ (Laughter.) 


We are not one nation. It is idle to call us so. 
Every fibre of social life asserts an ingrained separa- 
tion that makes us hostile in spite of ourselves. You 
read Olmstead’s ‘Tour in Texas,’ and you find him 
going from house to house among the Texans, native 
Americans, speaking the same language with himself, 
voting under the same Constitution, a part of the 
same Union,—you find him a stranger among his kin- 
dred there ; and then you follow him into the German 
settlements, among men of a foreign and 
customs, and race, and he feels at home. Talk of a 
Union of such antagonist opinions as these! Talk of 
a Union, when every principle, every institution, that 
Massachusetts asserts, every interest in South Caro- 
lina denies! Talk of a Union! :Why, the world has 
uot seen the existence of a permanent Union between 
two races and two nations so dissimilar as that. It is 


Nothing but the concrete case, | 


It is of no use for us to talk one) 


were present, curious to hear the new doctrines, and 
| not a few of the clergy to listen to a theology un- 
jlike that taught by The old divines ; and last, and 
| by no means least, were those who for years had 
| devoted their lives with singleness of pu to 
extend the views they had embraced, who had suf- 
| fered and gloried in the suffering, and who would 
‘now offer up their lives as willingly as ever martyr 
| did, if the Anti-Slavery cause demanded the sacri- 
|fice. There was Garrison, the originator of the 
|Slavery agitation in its present phase, calm, clear, 
| persuasive, uttering in the mildest tones words that, 
if heeded, would create a revolution. Phillips was 
a as in years past, holding every assembly 
fi 


re addresses in rapt attention, with an eloquence 
| few living Americans possess. Belonging to one 
| of the oldest and most respectable families in Mas- 
| sachusetts, wealthy, cultivated, able to shine in any 
lavoeation, keen, witty, argumentative, using the 
| purest syntax and the choicest language, he has 
|devoted himself with all his energies to that one 
jeanse. In his own language, were an ultimate | 
janalysis made of his body by Dr. Jackson, there | 
would be found as the essence of his being, curses | 
on Carolina. No one who has ever heard this man | 
denounce slaveholders and their abettors, will ever | 
forget his terrible power. Parker was in the erowd, | 
though a recent illness probably prevented him from | 
taking an active part. His influence on the slavery | 
sentiment of the country has been great, but more | 
80 on its theology. When a boy, we were taught | 
to regard the views of Thomas Paine as to be ab- | 
horred, Those views he has infused into the mind 
'of New England, beyond all conception. In thou- | 
sands of minds trained to speak even the name of | 
‘the Bible with reverence, it has become like a news-| 
a of the day, a mixture ot truth and folly, to | 
x weighed in the balance of reason, and received or | 
| rejected as human wisdom may determine. 
In this convention, however it may have been | 
jelsewhere, there was no concealment of opinion. 

Each one spoke out his whole soul. No one cared | 
| for popularity ; no one wanted an office. Whatever | 
| others might think of them, it was to them a relig- 
ious convention ; for with them opposition to sla- 
very is religion, the test of Christianity, the touch- 
‘stone of faith. They denounced the Union as an 
unholy thing, from all the evils of which thay would 
| wash their hands. The Tract Society was especially 
; denounced for refusing to publish tracts containing 
anti-slavery sentiments, and for expurgating some 
formerly published. The ‘ Jesuétical’ report of the 
|committee to whom the subject was referred, was 
jmuch commented upon. Orthodoxy was dwelt upon 
| —‘all Orthodoxy is wriggling,’ said Mr. Phillips, 
| with much applause. One of the speakers said he 
| would denounce God himself if he sanctioned sla- 
‘very, and again the applause was loud and long. 
| The ‘ half divine’ lips even of Beecher and Cheever 
did not go far enough, and they with the whole 
| Republican party might prove more dangerous to 
| the slave than avowed enemies. This and much 
| more formed the topics of debate, and had its influ- 
jence on the audience ; for men strong in intellect 
‘and eloquence ruled in the convention, though some 
‘spoke incoherently and without meaning. The lead- 
lers in this meeting have been the leaven to work out 
| the feeling on which the Republican party is based, 
;and to which all its future success will be traced. 
' Not till they had made anti-slavery a means of polit- 
| ical eminence did those who now control the a 

rob them emphatically of ‘ their thunder.’ Wit 
| them the slave has been a first love ; with many, a 





‘child of adoption, not so much because they wished 
| to aid the child, as because they wished the child to 
| aid them. 

We have spoken of the Anti-Slavery Convention, 
| but at no previous ‘ Anniversary week ’ did an anti- 
‘slavery sentiment seem so generally to prevail as at 
the present. Hardly a meeting passed without more 
| or less allusion to slavery—in several meetings it was 
| the topic, and those meetings were best attended and 
, exhibited most feeling. An anti-slavery meeting was 
‘especially called at the Park Street Church, to ex- 
| press the views of the Orthodox clergy, which was 
| crowed to excess, to the neglect of what has hereto- 
|fore been a favorite meeting, that of the Sabbath 
| School Society at the Tremont Temple. Warm and 
jeloquent were the speakers, as the bare names of 
| Stowe, Stone, Tyng and Cheever would indicate, 
‘and hardly would Theodore Parker, who was in the 
| audience, wish them to speak more strongly in re- 
gard to slavery, however it might be on theology. 
| Some of the remarks, we think, would hardly have 
|been made in cooler moments. Mr. Stowe alluded 
regard as God’s particular 
| Providence in laying the hand of death-on Mr. 
| Brooks and Senator Butler, while health is return- 

ing to the veins of Mr. Sumner. It did not occur 
to him that in the year since Mr, Sumner’s assault, 
| that same Divine Providence has defeated the elec- 
ition of Fremont, on whose success Mr. Sumner’s 
' friends so much relied ; and as a Christian minister 
|he might have recalled to mind, that some of the 
most valuable of the clergy have been taken from 
their field of labor. We recall a missionary, young, 
learned, a fine classical scholar, who had spent sev- 
eral years in China, and was about to return to that 
post where his knowledge of the language, so diffi- 
cult to acquire, and other rare qualities would have 
made him eminently useful, when that same Divine 
Providence by death otherwise ordered. In justice 
to the dead, too, it should be remarked that Mr. 
Butler himself was absent from Washington at the 
time of the assault, regretted it exceedingly, and 
stated that had he been present, he should have pre- 
vented it. 

Mr. Stone also remarked that of ten revivals as to 
which he had made inquiries, nine had been in 
churches ly anti-slavery, and the tenth was 
due to the influence of the ek churches. 








can be at a doubt in regard to the extent of the 
anti-slavery sentiment of New England. It has be- 
come i into our religion and politics ; and 
soon, if it is not now, will be t to all other 
uestions, currency, tariff, and whatever 80 lon, 
ivided the old parties. People sometimes win 
they lived in the age of stirring events. We need 
no such wish, for we are so placed. Those who live 
now will have to grapple with trying scenes, and 
determine momentous questions. Not reason alone 
is to be enlisted, but ion, and all that stirs men 
to and evil. It is to be indeed hoped that a 
higher wisdom than man’s may direct ; and as in 
former scenes of trial our country bas been p 
and prospered, so it may be in» the present and 
future. 





t= In an editorial article on Anniversary Week in 
Boston, the New York Christian Inquirer says :— 


The Anti-Slavery meetings have, in like manner, 
subsided in practical importance. The Northern 
public now agree pretty generally with whatever 
was sober and practicable in their original positions 
or intentions ; and it is very much owing to ‘ aboli- 
tion ’ exertions that this state of sentiment has been 
brought about. While there was a chance of effect- 
ing practical changes in legislation, or even in pub- 
lic opinion, these meetings had an intense reality. 
Their eloquence was always extravagant and in 
shocking taste, but it was tremendously effective. 
It rived and splintered like lightning. 1t encoun- 
tered solid resistance, and struck fire from the iron 
face of the public sentiment, against which it set 
itself like a flint. But not even ‘ the Dred Scott 
decision * has been able to give the original freshness 
and reality to the Anti-Slavery meetings. Indeed, 

uite the contrary. The Kansas excitement took 
the wind out of their sails, by doing their business 
better than they could, and the Supreme Court has 
finished them. Little seems left but a set of admi- 
rable orators, unsurpassed debaters, armed at all 
points—magnificently unscrupulous, sublimely im- 
pudent, gloriously extravagant—men used to mak- 
ing grand, exciting speeches once a week year in 
and year out—always expected to stun the audience, 
and always fulfilling the expectation—but now out 
of business—and practising as amateurs at their old 
ealling. As the soap-boiler, on quitting the firm, 
reserved the right to come in on ‘ melting days,’ so 


the Anti-Slavery gladiators claim the privilege of| 


occupying their old place in Anniversary week. 
And really it would seriously detract hei the 
charms and even the uses of that occasion, if this 
extraordinary class of public speakers was to disap- 
r. * Praetice makes perfect,’ and we have never 

ad a school in which all the excellencies, and all 
the defects—all that should be copied, and all that 
should be shunned—in popular eloquence, have been 
so perfectly ripened. The wind-flowers and the 
sun-flowers—never the poppies—of rhetoric have all 
bloomed in utmost perfection upon the abolition 
rod. Argument and sophistry, sense and madness, 


even at the highest market price, in a single year it 
would more than ‘ pay’ as a pecuniary investment. Her 
lands would immediately augment in value, new 
blood would circulate through all her veins, and every 
branch of industry, art and science would feel the life- 
giving impulse. 

The colored population in Wilmington is about 
twenty-five hundred, with scarcely a slave among 
them. Considering that it was the first time we had 
ever spoken in that place, it was a singular fact that 
not a single colored man was present at our lecture, 
They had been duly apprised of our coming by friend 
Garnert, and urged to attend; but, for some un- 
known cause, by the exercise of some mysterious in- 
fluence, they stood aloof. Possibty, and very proba- 
bly, they were (to some extent at least) deterred from 
coming to the hall, through fear that some outbreak 
might take place ; or in consequence of our great un- 
popularity, whereby they might subject themselves to 
fresh reproach. If we had allowed such feelings to 
dictate our course, we never should have espoused 
their cause at the risk of all that man holds dear.— 
We confess that we were both surprised and pained 
by their non-attendance under circumstances which, 
even as a matter of curiosity, should have brought 
them out in considerable numbers. If they did not 
absent themselves through fear, but from utter indif- 
ference, the fact is still less to their credit. If they 
wish to be respected, they must exhibit proper self- 
respect, a manly behaviour, a lively interest in the 
cause of their enslaved brethren, and not cringe and 
bow to those who despise and persecute them. Noth- 
ing is gained by a cowardly subserviency. 

Whether in our lecture we kept back any testimony 
that we ought to have delivered on the occasion, or 
whether we spoke as we speak at home, ‘ without 
concealment and without compromise,’ may be ascer- 
tained by reading the comments of the Wilmington 
press, which we have inserted upon our first page. 
It will be seen that we did our work effectually, by 
the manner in which we are dealt with—the ‘ Demo- 
erat’ (!) describing us as ‘the notorious nigger-wor- 
shipper, blasphemer, and disunionist ’—*‘ the self-sac- 
rificing asserter of nigger rights and redresser of nigger 
wrongs ’—‘ this national traitor and anglo-ethiopian 
amalgamation champion’—‘this puppy,’ with ‘his 
nigger-worshipping satellites’—with other Billings- 
gate epithets of a similar character ;—and the ‘ Ga- 
zette’ veraciously representing us as using language 
‘only calculated to deceive the weak and unthinking’ 
—‘ swelling with malice and hate ’—‘ so wicked, calm 
and callous,’ as to remind it ‘ of the meeting of Satan, 
Sin and Death in Paradise Lost, the platform only 
lacking another figure, [besides friend Garnett and 





principles and personalities, piety and profanity, 
noble aspiration and grovelling blasphemy, all have 
found their sy one tongues on their platform. If 
one wanted to laugh or ery, be pleased or irritated, 
delighted or disgusted, the Anti-Slavery meeting 
was the place for him. 


and morbid anatomy in eloquence was never yet 


opened ; and as its possibilities of harm are all ex- | 


tinguished by ultimation, we are decidedly in favor 
of maintaining it at the public expense, as a muse- 
um, in which living orators turn themselves inside 
out, and show now the healthy and now the 

ceased organs—the heart, gall, spleen, lungs, larynx 


—in their best and in their worst states of action | that we cast no undue reproach upon the South, but | 


and excitement, sanity and madness. 

[# The Boston Traveller attributes this article to 
Rev. Dr. Bellows: it is certainly a ridiculous waste of 
wind. Wecannot believe such a caricature of the 
Anti-Slavery Convention was written by one so cour- 
teous and fair-minded as Dr. Livermore, the respon- 
sible editor of the Inquirer. The ‘impudence,’ the 
‘extravagance,’ the ‘unscrupulousnese,’ the ‘sophis- 
try, madness, profanity, and grovelling blasphemy,’ 
with which speakers at the Convention stand charged, 
are wicked misrepresentations of what was said and 
done, and wholly belong to the prurient imagination 
and perverse spirit of the Inguirer libeller. The as- 
sertion, in regard to the abolitionists, that the decision 
of «the Supreme Court has finished them,’ and that 
they are ‘now out of business, and only practsing as 
amateurs at their old calling,’ is worthy of an idiot. 
What must be the moral séatus of such a writer ? 
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LECTURE IN WILMINGTON, DELAWARE. 

Passing through Wilmington, Delaware, on our re- 
turn home from attending the Progressive Friends’ 
meeting at Longwood, (Pa.) we gave a lecture on sla- 
very in the Odd Fellows’ Hall in that place, by spe- 
cial invitation. The audience was not large, (whether 
from indifference or timidity, we know not, ) but select, 
intelligent, attentive and respectful throughout. No- 
tice of the meeting had been giyen in the papers, and 
placarded throughout the city: but so great has been 
the change wrought in public sentiment within the 
past ten years, (chiefly through the example and ac- 
tive influence of our estimable Quaker friend, Tuomas 
Garnett, one of the most remarkable men now liv- 
ing,) not the slightest opposition or uneasiness was 
manifested at our presence. Friend Garrerr sat by 





our side on the platform, and gave us the benefit of 


his countenance, as well as extended to us a warm- 
hearted hospitality, in which so many have shared, 
especially the needy and the outcast. 
age, his interest in the cause of the slave began at an 
earlier period than our own. A veteran abolitionist, 
he has stood at his post in a slave State for more than 
thirty years, the faithful, undisguised, “outspoken op- 
ponent of slavery ; and never has shrunk from shel- 
tering and succoring the poor fugitives, more than two 
thousund of whom (and this is no secret) have safely 
passed through his hands, ‘bound for the land of 
Canaan.’ Of course, all this has been done at great 
pecuniary cost, self-sacrifice, and imminent peril. A 
few years since, he was stripped of every farthing of 
his property by the courts, on the ground of harbor- 
ing fugitive slaves, and reduced from competency to 
poverty. His life has been repeatedly threatened ; the 
bowie-knife has been presented to his breast, and the 
revolver to his head ; but none of these things could 
intimidate or discourage him. Possessing a dauntless 
spirit, a lion-like courage blended with a lamb-like 
gentleness, uncommon tact and sagacity, admirable 
perseverance and inflexible determination, a massive 
personal presence, exhaustless sympathy, and the 
largest benevolence, he has never faltered where mul- 
titudes would have abandoned the field. No one who 
knows him doubts his sincerity, the purity of his mo- 
tives, or the disinterestednesg of his acts? His case is 
perfectly unique—and will be found quite as remarka- 
ble as that of the venerated Isaac T. Hoprer. As 
we drove into Wilmington with him in his own car- 
riage, we noticed with what pleasure his benevolent 
countenance was hailed by the colored people about 
the streets, manifested by various unmistakable signs. 
It was a literal fulfilment of the declaration of Job— 
*When the ear heard me, then it blessed me; and 
when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me; because 
I delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and 
him that had none to help him. The blessing of him 
that was ready to perish came upon me; and I caused 
the widow’s heart to sing for joy. I was eyes to the 
blind, and feet was I to the lame. I was a father to 
the poor; and the cause I knew not, I searched out. 
And I broke the jaws of the wicked, and plucked the 
spoil out of his teeth.’ 

We doubt whether there lives the man in all Dela- 
ware, who is really more respected for his integrity 
of character and rare moral heroism than Tuomas 
Garnett: or one whose memory will be more proud- 
ly cherished by that State, long after she shall have 
emancipated every bondman on her soil, and inau- 
gurated the reign of freedom. She has now less than 








Such a school of healthy | 


By priority of 


| ourself, the one being Sin, the other Satan!) that 
| *execrable shape,’ to complete the imaginary group.’ 

There is no reply to make to such ribaldry. It is 
, sad to think that the press is in the hands of such un- 
| scrupulous wretches; and still more sad to think that 
any community is so low or misguided as to make it 
| Profitable and popular to print such atrocions libels. 
| We need not assure our readers that we simply ex- 
hibited slavery in its true character—measured it by 
{its own code—condemned it out of its own mouth ; 
|spoke of the North as specially guilty; that we de- 
| monstrated, not only on the plainest principles of po- 
litical economy, but by a strong array of undeniable 
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; re fell upon him ‘ 
and religious temper, wh 
to sober his brain, and open a new place jy 
It was a beautiful scene! No magic art 





} ever wrought 
a change so quick and thorough. A breathless hush 
like that of death, spread through th room—which 








| facts, the destructive and demoralizing tendency of 


| the slave system, and the wonderful productiveness of | 


|free labor and free institutions ; that we made our 
appeals alike to the understanding and the conscience, 
| with reference to accountability to God and to human 
relationship; that we avowed the strongest desires 


|for the safety, prosperity and glory of the South, 


| through the removal of a deadly curse and a heaven- 
daring sin; and that, if we were ‘not eloquent,’ we | 


were at least truthful, just, impartial. 

But—as we said at Wilmington, so we say here— 
it is the North, and not the South, with which this 
great controversy is to be carried on and settled. Let 
her but withdraw her religious sanction and govern- 


the power of the latter to maintain her piratical insti- 
tution a single hour, unaided and alone. Give us the 
North, and the South cannot keep back. 


THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT. 
Dr. Thompson, of the Independent, in a note, half 


claims the authorship of one of the articles in relation 
to the Tract Society, in the former paper, which were 
attributed to him in the latter, and also in Tux Lrser- 
| aToR. 
disclaim the sentiments expressed in that and the 
kindred articles, of entire satisfaction with the present 
position of the Society, under its new Resolutions, 
of acquiescence in the reélection of Dr. Adams on 
|the Publishing Committee, and of confidence in him 
as an honest man and a Christian. Those among the 
friends of the Tract Society who really wished it to 
| publish tracts against slavery, as against other vices, 
lhad a right to expect that one who has had such 
prominence and such influence as Dr. Thompson in 
pointing out the fault, would take a corresponding 
\leadership in pointing out and helping forward the 
remedy. No one knew better than he the persons 
who were at once qualified and disposed to give the 
subject of slavery its proper place among the issues of 
the Society, and whom it was thus desirable to sub- 
stitute for the present pro-slavery Committee. If he 
had ‘cared’ to make out such a list, and to speak in 
its favor, a new set of administrators might perhaps 
have been brought in, simultaneously with the new 
Resolutions. Doubtless, many persons expected him 
| to volunteer thus much action in the cause upon which 
he has expended so much talk; the great majority of 
these persons, however ready to vote aright, could not 
be expected to make out a plan of operations, or a list 
of persons; this function properly belonged to some 
one of central position, large acquaintance and wide 
influence, as well as zeal in the cause. In no one per- 
son did all these qualifications seem to be united so 
much as in Dr. Thompson ; and to him is fairly to be 
attributed the continued reign of South-side Adams 
through the present year.—c. x. w. 








Extract from Theodore Parker's Sermon of May 31, 
1857, on the Chief Theological Ideas which prevail in 
New England, and their Influence on the Religious 
Feelings and Moral Actions of the People :— 

‘Here the public law secures to all their natural 
right to think and utter what they will, and the pub- 
lic press aims to be fair to each sect, party, and con- 
vention. Did I say toeach? No! A small body of 
men who endeavor to ward off the greatest, and now 
the most urgent and pressing danger—which, in the 
last ten years, has influenced public opinion more than 
any party, any sect, and which alone of all sects and 
parties, asks, secks, expects, wishes, neither office nor 
honor—is still subject to the cowardly insolence of 
here and there a vulgar editor. Let not this expres- 
sion surprise you; for if a man controls a newspaper, 
who has only the honesty of an adventurer and the 
principles of a pimp, who expects to live by public 
lewdness, you must also expect him to laugh at a 
black man, and think it witty to sneer at men too far 
above him for his sympathy or comprehension, and to 
lie conscious, unmitigated and malignant lies, and 
strike such as have no friends, and he thinks cannot 
strike back.’ 





Fourts or Jury. As customary, a Mass Meeting 
of the Friends of Un:versal Freedom will be held on 
the approaching Fourth of July—probably at Fram- 
ingham—under the direction of the Managers of the 
Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. An official no- 
tice may be expected next week. 





t= Will our readers please take notice of the call, 
in another column, for copies of Annual Reports of 





two thousand slaves, and if she would ransom them, 


the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society ? 


mental union with the South, and it will not be in| 


exculpatory, half accusatory, to the Standard, dis- | 


It is noticeable, however, that he does not | 


stillness nothing broke, save the heavings of thy fe. 
mer’s breast. He seemed to blend his destiny with 
that of the whole world; and, while sobbing like te 
infant in his arms, he invoked “the blessing of Hur. 


"to rest upon them all. Uncle Maffet, almos 


en 
entirely sobered, then hurriedly departed homewari 
and, although an apparently healthy man, he was bt 
afew days subsequently, placed beneath the sil, Tye 
baby’s sad mother believed, for years afterwards, that 
} the jovial neighbor was made solemn bya providential 
vision of his own funeral.’ 

Steeped to their lips in poverty, the family suffered 
many privations, and the children were left to gov 
up without education or culture, At ten youd 
age, a puny-looking lad, Jackson was sent to «h 





to a middle-aged lady, who kindly exerted hers » 
instruct him, but in vain; he could not be malew 
| recollect and comprehend at the same time the letes 
| and unity of the alphabet! His next was s mk 


teacher, who put him through the A-B-C de 








with inconceivable speed— so rapid, indeed,’ be ay, 
‘that when I came out at the bottom letter, | inv: 





ably lost nearly all memory of the preceding souis 
Under still another tutor, he ay 


| and connections.’ 


}) 


| *I progressed into spelling words of two s 





| but so badly and clumsily, that my perpendicule 
| z : s¢ 
| position at the foot of the class became a fixed iat 


10d 








| The great Napoleon never had a sentinel who 
| his ground and guarded his outposts more faithfully’ 
He could make nothing of the multiplication 1% 
and penmanship was beyond his imitative skill 4 
single book appears to have been his encyclopedia 
instruction and knowledge. It was ‘Peter Parley 
Pictorial Geography.’ He had an eye for the pictues 
but no memory for words, dates, or names, 69 tl 
map lessons were almost utterly out of the quest 
as well as the names of various towns, villages, 
cities. Yet he gratefully says— 
+, (We 

‘But here let me say that Peter Parley's M 
Goodrich’s) geography for children és the only state 
book I ever valued, cherished, or studied. 1 res 
now, as I did not then, because it throws th 
tions of imagination around the facts of t 
and imparts pleasure and instruction at oa ie 
unfolding faculties. I have preserved ae! 
the only charm of the hours I spent in schoo fe 
eyes have looked the pictures almost ny? 
The beautiful dresses of the English, Pr ner & 
&e., are worn almost threadbare. That gor 
pyramid. The contents thereof, like % pr x 
balmed mummies, serve as a link of connects 
tween that year and this! 

Jackson’s dullness was such er 
vs called him ‘gumpy, a 

« i ’ ys CF 

‘sleepyhead,’ the teacher ‘ blockhead,’ and h “ed! 
At last, however, he got mer 
t, he shall state 


hol. My 





that he very inge™ 


ously says the bo 


sister ‘dummy.’ 


In what manner, and to what exten ' 
‘This promotion did not occut immedi sl 
indeed! ‘The honor was conferred ne fel 
days of pupilage—wher the su} — sat 
termined, by virtue of observation #0 ed Tia 
situation to which my genius was 4 ig wet 
was that? What particular group in the ey 
blage of classes was I qualified to teac® 
tended school, as you know, at Unio . 
Hyde Park; to what point of exalts 
my mind attained? Reader, at 
Howe placed me as monitor 0 + sent 
miscellaneous band, comp 


Ms 


ws 


ged-dressed, comic-acting, squinting, IP re 
mouthed, linkgam-slyly, and yet —_ ae 
urchins, surrounded and looked upon fr rained 
spected teacher. My memory i en 
required mission. My eye could msn ahs 
betical character at a glance. he letteree 
in front of my heterogencous mac - 
ous pronunciation of each letter A rit 
them the rudiments of the Bag as 
all external book knowledge ith my work 


But 1 









fulhistory. 
there, I made no advancement, * 
ciphering. My ; 
a be the larger studies ¥ 
and hence, except several neh x 
ball-playing, I left school witho 
ything. f : 
"This aS the last of my schooling: 
several weeks org i ey 
ths—the whole amou 7 Oe 
ae rb naborg With the we “ye nd elo 
tion of the elements and uses of ver, from OH 
I returnef to my nts; and ae study 27 
to this hour, have I ever attempted ” 
treating upon grammatic, 
ophical chionss. The reason w®) 
appear in future chapters- ae ye? 
Yet, though utterly unable to m' val hd 
in scholastic attainments, he eo eiu 
highly impressible as a clairvoye™ pile in 
he was only twenty years of ages sitled * e 
dictated that marvellous work, @R™ | voit! 
of Nature—Her Divine Reve the 
sore a6 work which treats ¥P° 
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) Cver forecasting rey 
Second 
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s his « high-sounding 
ribed, At the . 


Partisans of the 


; Gen. 
ffet, who, @ little the 


. look at the baby, and 
iim. This having been 
assembled— 


the inebriated Th 
y is, whether you'll ea 
Affirmative exelama- 
yh Well, then,” he con. 
Zon to vote for « Ol 
Orleans—the grea 
I want this ‘ere boy to 
O—ANDREW JacKsoy | 
Pin mind my words— 
7) think, I know what 
y (hic) that "ere great 
ed ne than will the 
urn ! 4 
ind. thats cont? 
as born!’ 
ent than that the good 
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than he at first intend. 
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yoo. ke», With such familiarity and rare abil- 

. ” tonish the most gifted and scholarly minds ; 
lusivel 
nditions, the mind can gather knowledge to 
. . e unlimited extent without any external aids. 
. - history of A. J. Davis is so phenomenal as to 
pee hae attention of all that is scholastic, or 
: ~. eg be authoritative. It is delineated in 
2 volume, in a modest and yet highly attrac- 
The narration is unpretending, blend- 
humorous with the pathetic, clothing the 
out pom with a romantic interest, inculcating | 
lessons of temperance, uprightness and 
4 stimulating the hisher faculties to a more 
secration in the cause of Humanity and 


¢ cor 


S. avery in Cuvxen AND State; includ- 
na | Reminiscences, Biographical Sketches, 


jotes, ke., &c. With an Appendix, contain- 
Views of John Wesley and Richard Watson 
slavery. By Rei Joun Dixon Lona, a Surer- 
ted Minister of the Philadelphia Annual Con- 
f the Methodist Episcopal Church. Phila- 
Published by the Author. 1857. pp. 411. 
rn is is another valuable contribution to the cause 
n freedom—fresh, unique, vital, outspoken, 


lriving the nail, and clinching it. Its author 
horn in Maryland in 1817, the son of a slave- 
ler. He was received into the M. E. Church in 
and commenced his ministerial career in 1839, 
vas received into full connection in the Philadel- 
Conference in 1842, In 1848 his health failed ; 
nce that time, the Conference has permitted 


bor when and where he has pleased. He de- 


himself to be ‘an ardent lover of Methodism, 

siders that man its greatest enemy who strives, 
y or indirectly, to fasten to it the dead and 
Last October, he re- 


rect 
itr 11 ody of chattel slavery.’ 
ved to Philade Iphia, in which city, to his astonish- 
found prevailing a vast deal of pro-slavery 
t this discovery, all his latent anti-sla- 

g awoke into activity. ‘A Southern anti- 
y man,’ he says, ‘ can listen with some patience 

to ne wh ) obtains his bread and butter by the insti- 
but the justification of slavery by a Northern 
i most intolerable.” He was impelled by a 
conviction to prepare this written testimony 
vainst slavery, under very discouraging cireumstan- 
When his manuscript was ready, no publisher 
Philadelphia that he approached would undertake 
publication ! So, it goes forth on his own respon- 
ty; and a most remarkable work it is in thor- 
ess of principle, straightforwardness of state- 


t, and fidelity to truth, cut where it may. It is 
full of pith and good sense, as well of deep sympathy 
igious feeling, impressing the reader that its 

author is one whom John Wesley, were he now in 
flesh, would be proud to embrace, and who be- 


to that class of witnesses for God and human- 
He testi- 


m his own knowledge, having seen slavery in | 


ty, ‘of whom the world is not worthy.’ 


the quarter, in the kitchen, and in the parlor; at the 


, astronomy, geology, ethnology, arche- | 
nology, theology, psychology, history, met- | 


ly demonstrating the fact, that, under | 
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to the soundness of his own theological speculations, 
and to ridicule the doctrine of Progressive Develop- 
| ment. His book may attract the attention of the 
| lovers of what is marvellous and mystical, but for 
practical minds it will be as water spilt upon the 
ground. 





Scanpat. By Mrs. J. T. Bicxrorp. Boston: Shep- 
ard, Clark & Brown. 1857. 

The author wittily remarks in her preface, that 
she is obliged to confess that one object in publishing 
this book is to circulate ‘Scandal.’ But a higher, 
holier motive, paramount to all selfish ends, has 
prompted the work,—even a desire to embody ‘ Scan- 
dal,’ and set it before the world as it is, the most hide- 
ous of all evils; also, to place in contrast its great 
conqueror, Truth, the most beautiful of all good. She 
has performed her task in a most creditable manner, 
making this volume equally entertaining and instruc- 
tive, and deserving of as wide a circulation as the vice 
it seeks to suppress is prevalent in society. We hope 
it will attract the attention of such as are seeking for 
agreeable and useful reading, particularly during the 
warm season. 





LETTER FROM REV. MOSES THACHER. 
Epiror or THe LipeRator: 

Dean Str—Several weeks since, I sent the follow- 
ing Resolutions to three or four religious (?) papers; 
but, for reasons best known to the conductors of those 
periodicals, they do not appear. I now forward them 
to you, hoping that they will find a place in Tue 
Lisexator. I should have sent them to you in the 
first place ; but purposely offered professed organs of 
‘the Church’ opportunity to give them circulation, if 
they would. 

Here let me take occasion to say, that many of our 
abolition friends misapprehend the true position of 
what they denominate + the Church,’ from the charac- 
ter of our metropolitan journals. Those journals are 
not at all adapted to the wants of country congre- 
I have fully satisfied myself that hundreds 
of churches in the country, enough to make up a vast 
majority of what, in the aggregate, is usually denom- 
inated ‘the Church,’ are, in faith and practice, as 
thoroughly abolition as any members of the Massa- 
chusetts or original ‘ New England Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety.” Were these churches encouraged or even 
allowed to speak through the columns of our religious 
journals, the whole northern part of our country would 
seem to have undergone a very important, if not an 
entire revolution. I am widely acquainted with local 
churches in this region of country; and I send the 


gations. 


action of my own flock, as what I honestly deem a 
fair sample of their general spirit and practice. But 
I am sure that the church of which I am pastor would 
allow itself to be annihilated, rather than swerve 
from either the spirit or letter of the articles herein 
expressed. Respectfully, M. T. 

Pitcher, N. Y., May 25, 1857. 

CHURCH ACTION, 

At a stated meeting of the Congregational Church 
in Pitcher, Chenango county, N. Y., April 3, 1857, 
the following Resolutions were unanimously adopted : 





church, at the funeral, at the marriage, under the 
eye of the overseer in the fields, and on holiday ocea- | 
ts most disgusting forms, and amid circum- | 

es so mild as to veil from the stranger its real | 

r; and his conclusion is, that it is always ‘ a| 

sin and a crime, by whomsoever committed, be he | 
saint or sinner, layman or bishop.’ | 


Of the slaves he quaintly remarks, ‘ The cowhide is | 
} 
my 


coat of arms.’ Again he says, * Almost | 


every plantation has a Cato, Pompey, and Cesar.— | 
This seems like a retribution. The great men of Rome 
were slaveholders on a magnificent seale, and their | 
ames are now borne by slaves more abject than theirs.’ 
Of the free colored people of the South he says,— | 
‘They are the most slandered and persecuted class of | 
men in the United States. They have to take the | 
raking fire from three batteries. The slave envies | 
them; the poor white man is jealous of them, lest | 
they encroach upon his assumed rights and privileges ; 
and the large slaveholder hates them, as their very 
presence puts notions of freedom into the minds of his 
slaves.’ Of the negro race he says, ‘In drollery they 
are unequalled, and are only inferior to the Irish in 
They 


full of music as an egg is full of meat; and 


wit; even rivalling the French in politeness. 
are as 
nusic is allied to poetry and eloquence. If properly 
trained, they would make first-class orators and mu- 
sicians. No people have the religious element more 
deeply grounded in their nature. 
bial for kindness, and respect for authority and age.’ 
Mr. Long deals very faithfully with the Methodist 


Episcopal Church—tracing its course on the subject 


They are prover- 


of slavery from its organization in 1784 to the present 
time, and showing a sad declension therein. He con- 
siders the year 1836 to have been ‘ the darkest hour 
n its history. Rum and slavery were both trium- 
phant in her at this time.’ He says that the Disci- 
pline of the M. E. Church North ‘ ought to be altered 
80 as to exclude slaveholders from the church '"—and 
he frankly declares that ‘there are more slaves owned | 
now by members of the M. E. Church [North] than | 
m 1845, 

Such are the honc sty, candor, uncompromising spirit 
‘this work, and the value of its testimonies, that we | 
should be glad to transfer it entire to our columns, if| 
Wwe had room, and it would be no infringement upon | 
the copy-right. It is handsomely printed on large | 
type and good paper. 
touchingly :— 


_* This book will banish_me from my relatives, from 
a graves of my honored parents, and from my native 
State. I expect my brethren to condemn this book, 
and severely blame me for writing it; yet I trust I 
Hen have grace to bear up under the castigation.— 
expect to urge an uncompromising warfare against 
‘e sin of slavery. To those who may persecute me, 
4 trust I shall be enabled, by Divine assistance, to 
r uy, Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
ney do,’ 





irely, this good man ought to obtain sympathy 
and patronage from the friends of impartial liberty.— 
He 


tainly lose caste with the Philadelphia Conference ; 


yet } 
His book ought to be purchased, first, for its intrinsic 
Mterest and value; and next, to aid him to meet the 
pecuniary responsibility incurred by its publication, 
aud relieve his own necessities. 


Tar Wispox or Ancrers. By Tuomas L. Harnris.— 
Part I. 
sociation, 447 Broome Street. 1857. 

Mr. Harris was formfrly a Universalist preacher, 

“sis now at the head of a body of Spiritualists in 

New York, who have seceded from the more ‘ liberal’ 

and * progressive ’ portion, and incline to a more or- 

‘hodox and conservative standard, He has published 


b } 
but 


tere a fae 
*veral poems, as a ‘medium,’ which possess some 


Merit, but are too fanci i 
e ciful, too rhapsodical to meet 


Ctoely after the manner of Swedenborg, full of vis- 
‘ons in regard to the Spirit-land and its inhabitants, 


and With a sectarian bias and purpose, as indicated in 


those who reject the dogma that the 
7 le, as a volume, is ‘the Word of God.’ Mr. Har- 


iS treatment of 


B 


enn that, * by the opening of the spiritual degree | dren, whom they rob of * life, liberty, and the pur- 
the mind, he has conversed with spirits for several | suit of happiness,’ and of science, literature and re- 
Feacs in a sensible manner. A portion of each day, | ligion. 


embracing, with few intermissions, a period of time 
Commencing in 1850, has been devoted by him to an 
‘vestigation of the general subject of Man’s interior 
and ‘mmortal existence. . . He is cheered by the con- 


“iction that the time has passed wherein it was deemed 
the evidence of insanity to allege a personal intercourse 
th the world of departed spirits.’ He professes to 
ave had interviews with Swedenborg, Seneca, Socra- 
tes, and companies of angels, who are made to testify 


Its estimable author says very | 


eforward, by all Christian and lawful means, I} 


1¢ does not stop to ‘confer with flesh and blood.> | 


New York: New Church Publishing As- | 


© wants of the people. The present is a prose work, 


selieving that every church ought to be clear and 
decided on all great moral subjects; that, if single 
sins are to be condemned, much more do systems of 
iniquity deserve reprobation; and that there is no 
more cruel, powerful and destructive system of in- 
iquity on earth than American slavery; therefore, 

Resolved, That we, as achurch, abjure the sin of 
slaveholding, in all its forms and phases. 

Resolved, That, as there can be no sin without a sin- 
ner, we can nomore extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship to a slaveholder, than we could, without sin, re- 
duce to hopeless slavery any members of the human 
family. 

Resolved, That we will never, knowingly, receive a 
slaveholder as a constituent member of our body, in- 
vite him to sit with us at the Lord’s table, or admit a 
slaveholding preacher into the pulpit of our sanctuary. 

Resolved, That if any of us are providentially pres- 
ent at the Lord’s table in company with slaveholders, 
in any other church, we do not, thereby, fellowship 
slaveholders; for we appear at the Lord’s table to com- 
mune with neither sin nor sinners, but with the Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

Resolved, That we look upon the polygamy of Mor- 
mons and the concubinage of slaveholders as equally 
opposed to the pure system of Christianity; and we 
can have no fellowship with either the one or the 
other. 

Resolved, That we look upon American slavery as 
the most formidable of all obstacles to the conversion 
of the world; and we cannot believe that the Millen- 
nium will be ushered in, or the gospel universally tri- 
umph, until the churches are divorced from this sys- 
tem of iniquity. 

Resolved, That, as ‘when the wicked bear rule, 
the people mourn,’ we have great reason to deplore the 
iniquity of that legislation and administration of gov- 
ernment, whose object is, to extend rather than abolish 
or even restrict the curse of slavery. 

Resolved, That as * God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men,’ we look with abhorrence and right- 
eous indignation upon the late astounding decision of 
the U. S. Supreme Court, in the case of Dred Scott, 
which imbrutes sixty millions* of human beings, and 
renders them of no more consideration than wild 
horses or buffaloes, which white men may catch, en- 
slave, or butcher, at their option. 

Resolved, That as ‘we ought to obey God rath- 
| er than man’; as our Savior’s ‘ golden rule’ is for 
| ever of imperative obligation, and therefore we can 
| never rightfully be made slave-hunters ; and, believ- 
| ing with Judge Blackstone, that the ‘law of nature, 


My dear wife, who is now in her cold grave, suffered 
with me, and was mobbed with her children when 
I was from home lecturing, and had to arouse herself 
at midnight to pin up and fork up quilts and counter- 
panes over the windows of her sleeping apartment, 
to keep the missiles of the mob from killing our sleep- 
ing babes. I abhor the foul spirit that crushes the 
freedom of speech exercised in the cause of liberty. 
The same devilish spirit lingers in your city. It dare 
not, now, burst out in mob violence, but ekes out 
through the pen of a ‘ Traveller.’ Asa Republican, 
1 do hope that ‘ Traveller’ has well-nigh reached his 
journey’s end. One thing is certain—the people are 
every where mortified at the manner that journal 
treated the anti-slavery meetings, anniversary week ; 
and I think it will receive many ‘Jackson’ rebukes. 
The Republicans should make the snaky creature 
travel South, where he belongs, or all anti-slavery 
men should abandon a party that tolerates and ac- 
knowledges him as a leader. ‘ The fathers have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s tecth are set on edge.’ 
I am told that the Traveller's editor is of mobocratic 
stock ; and if the sins of the fathers are visited to the 
fourth generation, we are still to be troubled with the 
wicked stock. 

Respectfully, 

Ssiiehaeicdeaaeiaeli lhe 

MALIGNANT. 

Frrenp Garrison:—When will the opposers of 
Anti-Slavery learn to be honest and truthful? Not 
withstanding you so promptly contradicted the foul 
and malignant slander of the Boston Traveller, in 


M. R. HULL. 





reference to words used by Mr. Foss, the same is still 


retailed from the pulpit. 

Last Sabbath, Rev. Mr. Tucker, of Holliston, who 
was here on exchange, reiterated the slander that 
represents Mr. F. as saying, ‘I hate Jesus Christ.’— 
The design is to inspire a deeper hostility toward 


those who are already hated, especially by the self- 
styled evangelical sects, for their advocacy of the 


cause of freedom. 

Perhaps we ought not to demur at this. It is the 
working off of the bile which has gathered for want 
of food—a lie even gives it vent, and relief comes.— 
But wo unto such professed ministers in that day 
when retribution shall succeed the Judgment they 
preach to sinners ! G, W. S. 
Milford, June 9, 1857. 





THE BOSTON TRAVELLER. 
East Buipcewarter, June 7, 1857. 
Frrenp Garrison :—In the last Lisgrator, I find 
several extracts, purporting to be from the Traveller. 
I wish to inquire if it is not a mistake. I take the 
Weekly Traveller, and cannot find a single word by 
which any one could know there had been a New 
England Anti-Slavery Convention! I see a notice of 
all the other anniversaries, from the American Tract 
Society down to the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company. I don’t understand what all this means. 
I looked with considerable interest to see what the 
new ‘ metropolitan paper’ would say of the doings of 


the New England Anti-Slavery Convention. I am 


jrather indignant at it; for why should not we, poor 


country people, have some of the ‘fun,’ as well as 
you city folks, who can take the Daily Traveller ?— 
Had it not been for the ‘ fanatical Liberator,’ I might 
have remained in ignorance to this day. What I 

complain of is, not the criticisms of the Traveller— 
they may be just, because they cannot come upon 
your platform, and vindicate their course (though you ! 
invite them ever so often)—but why should we, poor 
ignorant country people, be excluded from all useful 
knowledge, when we pay for our paper in advance? 
If you can conjecture a reason, do give it through 
Tue Liserator. 
enlightened. By the way, do you know who insti- 
gated the ‘gentlemen of property and standing’ in 
Springfield to mob Grorce Tnompson a few years 
ago, when he went up there to talk ‘ treason’ to the 
good pious people of that fire-arms depot? Can you 
answer that ? 

I hope it is a mistake, that the Traveller has re- 
fused to show fair play ; and it seems to me it sounds 
so much like the New York Herald, that you must 
have made a mistake. I send this to you, hoping to 
be set right on the subject. Yours, P. L. 


It can’t be because we are more 


ELLIOTT’S ‘NEW ENGLAND HISTORY.’ 

A book has recently been published, which richly 
deserves to be read by all intelligent Americans. I 
mean the work of Cnuartes W. Exuiorr, of New 
York, called ‘THe New Encoianp History.’ Mr. 
Elliott was previously known as the author of some 
smaller productions, including a noble tribute to 
Toussaint L’Ouverture. This, however, is a work on 
a much larger scalé; a book written fully in the 
spirit of the age—fresh, vigorous, and fearless ;—and 
though it does not come down to the date of our 
present struggles, it furnishes an admirable prepara- 
tion for them. As a bold, lively, thorough exhibition 
of the Puritan character and history, it stands alone ; 
full of details and facts, but full of thought and feel- 
ing also. The structure of the book isa little frag- 
mentary, and the style occasionally abrupt, if not 
crude; but these defetts are slight, compared with its 
merits. It shows everywhere the marks of indepen- 
dent, original research, and speaks the truth without 
fear or favor. It is essentially a book for the people, 
and should have a million readers. Tt. W. H 








NEW YORK CENTRAL COLLEGE. 
ANNIVERSARY EXERCISES. 


The next anniversary exercises of the New York 
Central College will take place on Sunday, Monday, 


Tuesday and Wednesday, June 21, 22, 23 and 24, as 


being coeval with mankind, and dictated by God} follows :— 


himself, is of course superior in obligation to any oth- 
| er’; that ‘it is binding over all the globe, in all coun- 


On Sunday afternoon, the Baccalaureate sermon 
will be preached by President Calkins. 











| tries, and at all times’; and ‘no human laws are of any 
| validity, if contrary to this’; we cannot consider the | 
abovenamed decision of the Supreme Court of any 
| religious or morally binding obligation. 


| Voted, That the foregoing Resolutions be entered 


| quested to send copies of them for publication to such 
papers as he may deem expedient. ° 
By direction of the church, 
M. THACHER, Pastor. 





j 
| 
| The population of Africa and all who are reckoned 
of that ‘ race’ cannot be now less than sizty millions ; 
not one of whom, according to this decision, can, by 
any possibility, become ‘a citizen of the United 
| States,’ or acquire ‘any rights which white men are 
bound to respect.’ 





_—_— --- 
LETTER FROM MATTHEW R. HULL, ESQ. 


Worcester, June 5, 1857. 
| Dean Garrison : 


I have reached this beautiful city, and have found 
good quarters at the Waldo House—a temperance 
house, consequently a quiet and decent house. I 
am waiting, not for a Sabbath of rest, but a Sabbath 
on which to work for the poor slave, for the poor 
whites, and for my poor country, and the poor lifeless 
party to which I belong. I am waiting for a day on 
which to ‘open my mouth for the dumb,’ and to re- 


i 
| 
| 


very eight hundred thousand men, women and chil- 


I have just been reading the proceedings of the 
‘Twentieth Anniversary of the Mob of October 21, 
1835.’ 


that day. Oh, Mr. Garrison, I know how to feel for 


them who have had to suffer; for I have endured the 
same. I have been felled like an ox in the streets— 
have had my house mobbed eighteen times in one 
month, and thanked God and took courage when the 
number of times was reduced down to twice a week ! 


buke the churches, false to Christ, who hold in sla-| i 


I could not but shed tears over the trials of 


On Monday evening, Prize Declamation. 

On Tuesday, at 10 o'clock, A. M., Rev. John B. 
King, of Centre Lisle, will preach the annual sermon 
before the College Association. At 3 o'clock, P. M., 
Prof. W. Tillinghast, of Wilmington, Vt., will address 


le is feeble and broken down in health, and will cer- | in our church records; and that the pastor be re- |the Alumni. At 8 o'clock, P. M., the Literary Soci- 


eties will be addressed by Rev. Samuel J. May, of 
Syracuse, 

On Wednesday, the Commencement exercises wil] 
take place, beginning at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

All friends of humanity, and of impartial educa- 
tional privileges for all, are cordially invited to attend. 

AZARIAH SMITH, Cor. Secy, 
McGrawville, N. Y., June 3, 1857. 





Destructive Conflagration in Chelsea.—A most de- 
structive conflagration occurred in Chelsea on ‘Tues- 
day night. Nineteen dwelling houses, eight of which 
were occupied, were more or less burned, and nine 
families were thereby turned into the street. The 
buildings were situated upon the south-easterly side 
of Cedar street, and with tive others, formed a block 
which extended the entire distance from Fourth rad 
Fifth streets. They were of brick, three stories in 
height, and were built within four or five years. The 
houses burned numbered from 140 to 176, inclusive, 
Loss upwards of $60,000. 


New Hampshire.—Hon. William Haile was inauv- 
Governor of New Hampshire on Tuesday 


; and 
aid of the Free State settlers in Kansas. 
£3" It is said that 30,000 slaves were sold and re- 


moved from Virginia, last year, and that 3,000 more 
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* From the Cincinnati Gazette. 
MR. JOLLIFFE MOBBED IN COVINGTON. 


John Jolliffe, Esq., a lawyer of this city, exten- 
sively known as the friend and advocate of the slave 
in cases arising under the ‘Fugitive Law,’ was on 
Saturday last mobbed in Covington, and driven out 
of that town. Mr. and Mrs. Jolliffe had been invited 
by Rey. Mr. Sage, at Covington, to dine, and Mrs. J. 
went over in the morning; between 12 and 1 o'clock, 
Mr. Jolliffe started over. On the ferry-boat he in- 
quired the way to Mr. Sage’s. 

Proceeding up town, Mr. Jolliffe was accosted near 
the first cross street, above the landing, by name. He 
extended his hand to the man, saying at the same 
time, ‘ I don’t recollect you.’ The man replied, * My 
name is Gaines. I know you d—d well, you d—d 
rascal, you d—d nigger thief. You came over here 
to steal our niggers.’ Mr. Jolliffe, thinking this was 
the usual Kentucky way, said good naturedly, ‘ Oh, 
no, I came over here to dine with my friend, the Rev. 
Mr. Sage.’ A crowd collected around them, and 
Gaines thurst his fist against Mr. Jolliffe’s breast and 
into his face, using violent and insulting language at 
the same time, evidently with the design of provok- 
ing Mr. J. to some show of violence. Mr. J., how- 
ever, walked on, surrounded by the hooting crowd, 
beyond the Mansion House, and finally went into 
Timberlake's store for protection. 

Timberlake made some show of dissuading Gaines, 
and even holding him, but seemed very glad when he 
got Mr. Jolliffe out into the street again. Gaines then 
went to the corner of the street, and made proclama- 
tion that ‘ Jolliffe was a d—d nigger thief, and that 
all those interested in niggers had better look out, for 
he had come over to steal their niggers.’ This brought 
a larger crowd out. Mr. Jolliffe, finding that it was 
impossible to proceed to Mr. Sage’s, turned to the 
crowd and told them that if they were determined not 
to permit him to go on, he would return, and ap- 
pealed to them for protection to the ferry. This gath- 
ering of Kentucky gentlemen (for there was a number 
of m ts and respectable looking men in it, with 
some rowdies, ) replied with one voice, ‘G—d d—n you, 
you need not appeal to us,’ and laughed in derision at 
the idea. 

Mr. Jolliffe was in great danger of being seriously 
injured by the crowd, when Mr. Wernock (an ex- 
marshal) came up, and taking Mr. Jolliffe by the arm, 
guaranteed to see him safely to the boat. Marshal 
Lett took the other, and they walked toward the ferry, 
Gaines and the crowd following. A large man walk- 
ing with Gaines cried out: ‘ Get a cowhide, and cow- 
hide him,” and Gaines inquired at every house they 
passed for a cowhide. He finally got a whip, and 
struck Mr. Jolliffe with it over the shoulders, when 
Marshal Lett turned and arrested Gaines. A German 
then came forward to assist in protecting Mr. Jolliffe, 
and he arrived safely on the ferry-boat. On the way 
down, the crowd seemed determined on violence, cery- 
ing out, ‘lynch him,’ ‘ cowhide him,’ « hang him,’ and 
were only deterred by the determined conduct of Mr. 
Warnock and Marshal Lett. 

Mr. Warnock deserves great credit for his conduct 
in this affair, Though differing entirely from Mr. 
Jolliffe in his views on slavery, yet he is too high- 
minded and honorable a gentleman to permit even a 
political enemy to suffer by mob violence. The law- 
abiding citizens of Covington owe him a debt of grat- 
itude for saving their town by his timely interference, 
from further disgrace. Marshal Lett’s conduct is also 
worthy of all commendation. 

There is no doubt, from the spirit manifested hy the 
mob, that but for the interposition of these men, Mr. 
Jolliffe would have suffered serious personal injury. 

The above statement was obtained from an eye-wit- 
ness—a most reliable man—and we unhesitatingly 
vouch for its correctness. 

This Gaines became notorious as the master of Mar- 
garet, the negro woman who murdered her little girl 
rather than see her return to slavery. We presume 
he will receive but little sympathy in Covington, for 
he is regarded with great contempt by all honorable 
Kentuckians for his conduct in taking Margaret away 
secretly from Frankfort and selling her down South, 
when he had promised the Governor of that State to 
keep her to await a requisition from Governor Chase ; 
not only breaking his own word, (which was nothing,) 
but also causing the Governor of Kentucky to break 
his, and thus bringing disgrace upon the State. 


—_— 


WALKER, THE FILLIBUSTER. 


The New Orleans newspapers are resplendent with 
the details of William Walker's ovation, the glories of 
which were only dimly and dubiously foreshadowed 
by the telegraph. The reporters, not having anything 
practical of the ‘ O-be-joyful’ description to publish, 
drew largely upon their imagination, and by a singu- 
lar transmogrification hailed the conquered as a con- 
queror—a style of proceeding which will be infinitely 
encourazing to all defeated fillibusters and other un- 
fortunate highwaymen. To extract blood from a 
turnip has heretofore been held to be beyond the 
chemistry of a Liebig, nor has the extraction of sun- 
beams from cucumbers been considered an operation 
particularly practicable ; but something more astound- 
ing than either of these facts has been exhibited by 
the ingenuity of the people of New Orleans, who 
have managed to found an ovation upon the Nicara- 
guan discomfiture of King William. One could hardly 
believe in such a preposterous triumph, if the descrip- 
tions were not well authenticated. ‘The Delta is par- 
ticularly jubilant, and exhibits the purest command 
of the ‘highfalutin’ style. Its report reads like a 
Napoleonic bulletin—with a difference. ‘The gallant 
young American was welcomed, as a brave warrior 





should be welcomed, by the thundering and martial 
roar of cannon.’ ‘ Again and again he waved his/| 
hat.’ ‘It was a gallant sight.’ ‘ He of the blue-gray | 
eye, the man of destiny, looked on the excited crowd | 
with emotions, perhaps, as lofty as ever filled his brave | 
and unconquered heart.’ ‘The scene was almost equal 
to that of the return of Napoleon Bonaparte from | 





Elba.’ There is more fustian silliness of the same | Abby A. Bennet 


kind, but we spare the feelings of our readers. 


And this was the reception which the City of New | 
Orleans tendered to one of the greatest rogues and | 


most selfish rascals of the nineteenth century—to a! 
freebooter, who in his short and most inglorious ca- | 
reer has nothing to boast of but blunders—to a leader | 


of banditti, who has not shown one of the conven- | J, R. Manley 
tional virtues of Jerry Abershaw, or Jack Sheppard, Ellen 8. Widde 


or Dick Turpin—to a desperado without talent or 
eunning—to one who comes back from his marauding 
without a sprig of laurel, and upon whom rests the 
dark responsibility of a thousand murders and a hun- 
dred wholesale arsons—to a general who runs from 
the accusing cries of starving women and children, 
and from the ghostly battalions of the dead. It is well 
for us to have lived to see of what small stuff heroes 
can be manufactured in New Orleans. 

But we will not believe that these consolers of 
Walker were fools enough to waste their wind and 
spend their cash without an ulterior purpose. The 
discomfited highwayman means to take the road again, 
and there are knaves and fools enough to egg him on. 
With matchless impudence, Walker assured those 
who carried him upon their shoulders to his carriage, 
that ‘the cause of Nicaragua cvuld never fall.’ Evi- 
dently throughout the menial and unthinking crowd, 
there was an indefinite feeling that another raid is in 
contemplation, and that we are to have, in the name 
of liberty, a repetition of the cruel and illicit bar- 
barity. 

When we find a man who has just failed in one 
felony, bragging of his intention of trying another, 
we naturally look about us for the Government sworn 
to prevent such violations of law. Walker is a crim- 
inal, clearly amenable to every plain statute of the 
United States. Is he arrested? Ono! Small villains 
sneak in corners, and dodge the policemen, Mr. 
William Walker, being one of the larger sort, marches 
directly for the august seat of Government. What 
kind of reception will he receive? Will he be em- 
braced? Will he be treated with indifference? Will 
he be sent at once to the calaboose? We shall see. 
But Mr. Buchanan ought to understand, if he does 
not, that now or never must the fillibustering spirit 
be crushed.— N. Y. Tribune. 





t= The eminent men of New Hampshire are fast 
ing away. Ex-Governor Hubbard, just deceased, 
is the fourth Senator from that State, who has died 
in less than three years, though, unlike the other 
three, he was not in office at the time of his death, his 
term of service expiring in 1841, when he was com- 
to give way to Mr. Woodbury, who had been 
i ed from the Cabinet as a consequence of the 
defeat of the democrats in 1840, and who was needed 
in the Senate, to defend the financial policy of the 
Democrats, then about to be rudely pond wey 
Like some other eminent democrats, Mr. Buchanan, 
for example, Gov. Hubbard was in early life a feder- 
alist. He was of the Hartford Convention school, ac- 
cording to some accounts, though this has, we be- 
i ied. He served in the House of 
resentatives some years, and was Senator from 1835 
to 1841. Afterwards he was Sub-Treasurer at this 
port, and he made an effort to get re-instated in that 
comfortable berth when Mr. Buchanan's administra- 
tion began, but without success. 
Since the latter part of 1850, New Hampshire has 
death, Mr. W: » Mr. Atherton, Mr. 
Mr. Hill, 





DONATIONS 
At New England Anti-Slavery Convention, May, 1857. 








Sarah S. Russell, $100 00 
Mary G. Chapman, 25 00 

, iting 25 00 
Richard Clap, 20 00 
Josiak Henshaw, 20 00 
Alexander Foster, 15 00 
H. Augusta Wilson, 5 00 
Edmund Quincy, 10 00 
A. M. Chase, 10 00 
Samuel Barrett, Concord, 10 00 
J. 8. Rounds, 00 
Wm. Ashby, 00 


Henrietta Sargent, 


Elijah Hobart, 00 
Dr. Hoyt, 00 
E. L. Capron, 00 


Mehitable Haskell, 
L.. M. Miles, 
Samuel May, Jr., 
T. G. Eliott, 

Mrs. E. Richardson, 
Joshua H. Ordway, 
N. H. Crafts, 

J. L. Whiting, 
Sarah Marston, 

E. H. Morrill, 

Mrs. T. 8S. Drowne, 
E. F. Burnham, 
Nathan Webster, 
James Lodge, 
Henry Elwell, Jr., 
J. H. Tenney, 
Lizzie A. Elwell, 
Susan Mears, 

E. W. Pool, 
Rebeckah H. Foster, 
Maria S. Page, 
Martha Clapp, 

W. S. McLauthlin, 
Lewis McLauthlin, 
Charles B. McIntire, 
William E. Cash, 
Reuben K. Gould, 
Jehiel Claflin, 

B. Wellington, 
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Philip Scarborough, 00 
PLEDGES, 

At New England Anti-Slavery Convention, May, 1857. 
Francis Jackson, $200 00 
Charles F. Hovey, 200 00 
Wendell Phillips, 200 00 
Friends in Abington, 150 00 
Samuel Philbrick, 100 00 
G. & H. B. Draper, 100 00 
Andrew Robeson, 50 00 
James N. Buffum, 50 00 
Prince S. Crowell, 25 00 
Weymouth Anti-Slavery Society, 25 00 
Maria W. Chapman, 20 00 
Bourne Spooner, 20 00 
M. M. Brooks, 20 00 
J. C, Lindsley, 20 00 
D. B. Morey, 15 00 
Maria Eastman, 10 00 
Frederick Frothingham, 10 00 
Daniel Mann, 10 00 


Cyrus Houghton, Holliston, 
Calvin Cutter, Warren, 
Caroline E. Putnam, Salem, 
Henry Abbot, Lowell, 

J. W. Spaulding, Pepperell, 
A. Stanwood, Newburyport, 
William Sparrell, Boston, 
Hf. C, Fitield, Weymouth, 

J. G. Dodge, West Cambridge, 
C. M. Severance, 

Jesse Russell, 

M. G. Kimball, 

Mrs. R. Smith, 

Abijah Allen, Millbury, 
Walton Cornell, Boston, 

F. E. Moore, 

C. B. Moseley, 

Daniel Mowry, 

A. F. Wales, Beverly, 

P. Stewart, Boston, 

N. Alien, Shirley Village, 
Martha W. Greene, 

Sarah J. Bicknell, 

W. H. Simpson, 

J. A. Grimes, 

Mary Ann Warden, 

Henry P. Trask, 
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COLLECTIONS 


For Expenses at New England A. S. Convention, May, 
1857, as reported by Finance Committee. 





James B. Whitcomb $1 00, Rufus Bates 100 
Josiah Henshaw 100 C. Peirce 1 00 
Dr. Cutter 100 Abijah Allen 1 00 
E. L. Capron 100 A. Stanwood 100 
A. Robeson 100 Sarah L. Smith 1 00 
George Macomber 050 D. Sherman 1 00 
John Bailey 100 H. L. Sherman 0 25 
Anna M. Bailey 100 H. C. Fitield 1 00 
William Ashby 1 00 Lowell 0 50 
C. Houghton 100 Kichard Clap 1 00 
Eliza L. Follen 100 Elijah Hobart 100 
Susan Cabot 100 Louisa Hobart 1 00 
Mrs. Whitney 0 50, Emily Pool 0 25 
Betsey Lord 050 E. W. Pool 0 25 
F. H. Browne 100 M. H. Gerry 1 00 
Wm. Boynton 100) E. R. 0 50 
Jacob Leonard 100 Paulina Gerry 1 00 
Elizabeth Emerson 0 50 H. G. Jackson, 0 50 
G, Otis 100° Phebe Cornell 1 00 
Edward B. Perkins 100 Mrs. White 0 50 
Jonathan Buffum 100 M. M. Brooks 1 00 

100, A. A. Roberts 1 00 
Lydia C. Dodge 100 Mrs. A. Kent 0 50 
L. H. Ober 100' Anna G. Draper 1 00 
B. Spooner 1 00| M. J. Bowker 1 00 
H. E. Garrison 1 00/ L. H. Ballou 0 50 








Mrs. Lucretia Boyd 178 | Sarah B. Holbrook 0 50 
Reuben K.Gould 1 00 | J. B. Peirce 100 
1 00; Anna E. Sibley 1 00 
1 00 | Simon Mears 100 
J. L. Tucker 1 00/ E. F. Eddy 1 00 
M. Haskell 0 50) E. F. Burnham 1 00 
Hannah Tufts 0 50| Lewis McLauthlin 0 60 
Sarah E. Wall 1 00; W. A. MeCrillis 1 00 
E. Richardson 1 00 | H. W. Carter 1 00 
Caroline Wellington 1 00} A. Haskell 1 00 
B. W. Wellington 1 00|J.T. Hilton 1 00 
Mrs. C. Cowin 1 00 | Henry Abbot 1 00 
A. E. Twitchel 0 50| J. W. Spaulding 0 50 
Ellen Sherman 1 00 | J. H. Carter 100 
Susan Remond 1 00| M. H. Pool 100 
M. B. Goodrich 100/| D. S. Cooke 1 00 
Caroline Williams 100} A. B. Taylor 100 
A. Woodley 1 00 | P. Shaw 1 00 
George W. Stacy 100} J.M. Aldrich 100 
Sarah S. Russell 3 00/| D. B. Morey 1 00 
Philip Scarborough 100} Dan A.Comstock 1 00 
Nathan Webster 1 00 W. E. Putnam 0 25 
Samuel Barrett 1 00 | Sumner Cheney 0 50 
E. 8. Cushing 1 00 |S. May, Jr., 1 00 
Geo. W. Simonds 1:00 | Adin Ballou 1 00 
C. K. Whipple, 100, H. W. Blanchard — 1 00 
Thomas P. Knox 100 A.B. Brown 2 00 
Jesse Russell 100 | Mary L. Willard 100 
Edward Sk——t 1 00 | Miss Kendall 0 25 
Mary C. Sawyer 1 00 | J. K. Hosmer 0 26 
E. D. Draper 1 00 | D. U. Martin 100 
F. E. M. 1 00 | Lewis Ford 1 00 
Mary Willey 0 50 H. M. Hagar 100 
B. T. Manson 3 00 D. Lawrence 1 00 
C. B. Moseley 0 50 | Darrie M. Otis 1 00 
L, A. Allen 1 00| N. T. Allen 0 50 
J. G. Dodge 0 50|C. F. Baxter 1 00 
| Mrs. Earle 0 50/8. H. Lewis 0 50 
J. M. Baxter 0 50 | Miss Williamson 100 
Mrs. Mendum 1 00) Daniel Mann 100 
N. B. Spooner 1 00 | David Merritt 1 00 
Thomas Haskell 1 00 | John Jones 100 
Jonathan H. Riggs 100} Wm. Spooner 100 
W. P. Tilden 1 00| T. W. Hartshorn 0 50 
C. H. Whiting 1 00 ' Mary O. Harlow 1 00 
J. C. Lindsley 1 00, G. Stetson 100 
Charles W. Warren 1 00| Alden Sampson 100 
Thomas J. Hunt 1 00| A. O. Francis 1 00 
Elbridge Sprague 100| Lucy Burnham 100 
John H. Brigham 1 00 Mrs. R. Smith 1 00 
Henry Withington 100) E. Y. P 1 00 
Cc. 8. 1 00| Polly D. Bradish 100 
M. Stetson 100\B wards, Jr. 100 
Francis Jackson 5 00 R. R, Crosby 100 
Charles F. Hovey 5 00 H. C. Hasdon 1 00 
Wm. Whi 100 B. J. Butts 0 50 
Robert H 1 00| S. H. Cowing 0 50 
A. T. Foss 100 Mary A. Worden 0 50 
W. L. Garrison 100 Mrs. M. B. Meriam 1 00 
Jehiel Claflin 050 Mrs. M. A. Carter 1 00 
May 200 Ann Henshaw 100 
Samuel Philbrick 2 00 Ellen 8. Wildes 0 50 
M. W. Chapman 1 00 | Edward May 1 00 
D. Weston 100 M. Wi 0 50 
M. G. Chapman 1 00) Cnsh and Friends, in 
James Lodge 100° varioussums, 1756 
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can side of the Falls, which it is thought 
entirely disappear before the middle of June. 
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ao Conventions are to be held this 
the Republicans st Worcester the 24th, andthe Ann” 
icans in Boston the 16th, to nominate State officers. 





te” WORCESTER COUNTY SOUTH.—A quar- 
terly meeting of the Worcester County South Divi- 
sion Anti-Slavery Society will be held in BLACK- 
STONE on Saturday evening and Sunday, June 20 
and 21. 

It will be held at Blackstone Town Hall on the 
morning and afternoon of Sunday, 2lst, at the usual 
hours. On Saturday and Sunday evenings, the meet- 
ing will be at Millville village. ? 

Wx. Luoyp Garrison, Parker Pirispvry, and 
other advocates of the cause will be present. 

At this favorable season of the year, and most im- 

rtant period in the progress of the cause, let there 

a — gathering oF unswerving friends of free- 
dom, and let the Truth and the whole Truth have 


free course. 
EFFINGHAM L. CAPRON, President. 
Joszru A. How1ann, Secretary. 


t=" MEETINGS AT ABINGTON.—Wws. Luioyp 
Garntson and C. L. Remonp will address the inhabi- 
tants of Abington, in the Town Hall, on Slavery, on 
Sunday, June 14. There will be three meetings. 
James N. Burrus, also, and other speakers from 
abroad, are expected on the occasion. 








WANTED—In order to complete four sets of the 
series of Annual Reports of the Massachusetts Anti- 
Slavery Society for permanent preservation in four of 
the largest and most valuable public libraries in Mas- 
sachusetts, the following numbers are wanted, for 
which an appea} is now made to the liberality of ind:- 
vidual owners. Any person, having one or more of 
these numbers to spare, will be using them wisely, and 
for the benefit of the Anti-Slavery movement in this 
country, by giving them for the benefit of the above 
specified object. They may be sent to the care of 
Samver May, Jr., 21 Cornhill, Boston : 

First Annual Report, (1833.) Second, (1834.) 
Fourth, (1836.) Fifth, (1837.) Sixth, (1838.) Sev- 
enth, (1839.) Twelfth, (1844,) and Thirteenth, (1845.) 


WANTED—Lisrrator of May 29. Friends who 
may have our paper of this date to spare, will oblige 
us by forwarding it to us. 








Boston, May 14, 1857. 

A graduate from the Boston Normal School, who 
has had some experience in teaching simply the Eng- 
lish branches, would like a situation either as govern- 
ess in a family, or assistant in a school. Apply at 9 
eam street, or to R. F. Wantcut, Esq., 21 Gorm 
hill. je PAA 

t# GIVE HIM A CHANCE.—A cviored young 
man of good family and character desires to learn the 
art of shoemaking. Any one who can afford such an 
opportunity will please address WM. C. NELL, 21 
Cornhill. 








te Communications for the undersigned should be 
addressed, until further notice, to Leicester, Mass, 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr., 
General Agent Mass. Anti-Slavery Society. 





DIED—Iu this city, June 6, Ann Mania Cnap- 
MAN, daughter of John and Ann Maria Wright, aged 
19 years. 








LIPE OF A SEER, 
Ba published, the Autobiography of AnpREew 
Jacxson Davis, entitled « The Magic Staff,’ One 
volme royal 12mo. 552 pages. Sent by mail, postage 
free, on the receipt of the price, $1 25. 
BELA MARSH, Publisher, 


June 5. 4w 15 Franklin street. 





THE ERRORS OF THE BIBLE, 
EMONSTRATED by the Truths of Nature; or, 
Man’s only Infallible Rule of Faith and Prac- 
tice. By Henry C. Wright. Price 25 cents. Pub- 
lished and for sale by BELA MARSH, 
June 5. 4w 15 Franklin street. 


" MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE; 


R, the Reproductive Element in Man, as a means 
to his Elevation and Happiness. By Henry C. 
Wright. Second Edition, enlarged. Price $1 00. 
Fos sale by BELA MARSH, 
15 Franklin street. 


June 5. 4w. 
Representative Women. 


JUST PUBLISHED, 
BY WM. C. NELL, 21 CORNHILLL. 











This magnificent group includes the portraits of 
LUCRETIA MOTT, 
MARIA WESTON CHAPMAN, 
ABBY KELLEY FOSTER, 
LYDIA MARIA CHILD, 
HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
LUCY STONE, 
ANTOINETTE BROWN, 


and is executed in that elaborate style and finish which 
has won so signal a fame for the artist, Leopold Gro- 
zelier. Price $1 00. 

Copies will be sent to any part of the United States, 
by mail, free of postage, and in a safe manner, at the 
above price. 

An arrangement has been made with the publisher 
of the * Heralds’ and ‘ Champions,’ by which a copy 
of each can accompany the Representative Women 
at the reduced price of $3 for one set. 

All of the above can be obtained of WM. C. 
NELL. 21 Cornhill, or of C. H. BRAINERD, 122 
Washington street. 

May 22. tf 


DR. ALULEN’S 
AMERICAN 


BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY 
Is NOW READY. 


f lyons most thorough, complete, and reliable Bio- 
graphical Dictionary ever published in America, 
containing sketches of the Lives of nearly 
SEVEN TEOUSAND 
Distinguished deceased Americans. 
A bock indispensable to every well furnished Li- 


brary. 
PRICE, $5.00. 
JOHN P. JEWETT & COMPANY, 
PUBLISHERS. 
te For sale by all Booksellers. 


WANTED---AGENTS. 


T is a fact, that the richest and most influential men 
in this or any other “ne began their career with 
only very small means. . E. GRAVES, of Ash- 
land, Mass., is desirous of employing an agent in every 
county of the Union, to engage in a business highly 
honorable and very profitable, where only $5 capital is 
required, For particulars, enclose a stamp, and ad- 
dress as above. 
June 12. 





May 22 4w 





3m 


BOARDING-HOUSE. 
OBERT R. CROSBY, formerly of the Groton 
House, 10 Sudbury street, has taken house No, 
6 Alden street, a few doors from Court street, where 
he can accommodate a few transient and permanent 
Boarders. 
Boston, May 8. tf. 


ROUND-EHILI 
Motorpathic Water-Cure and Hotel, 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS, 


H. HALSTED, PROPRIETOR, AND PRINCI- 
PAL PHYSICIAN. 


C. is well known that Dr. Hatsrep makes the dis- 
eases incident to Woman a speciality. The estab- 
lishment combines the advantages of a Cure for 
the treatment of Chronic Diseases of sex, and 
a resort for the seekers of pleasure. Circulars sent 
gratis ; ‘ Motton—Lirg,’ a pamphlet upon the treat- 
ment, on receipt of six postage stamps. May 16. 


HAIR DOCTRESS. 


MADAME CARTEAUX 


course of study and practical 
investigation, e herself uainted 

vario anions incidental to the Hairand the 
now inform the public of Boston and 
she trusts she is 
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BY CHARLES MACKAY. 
The venerable Past—is past ; 
*T is dark, and shines not in the ray; 
"Twas good, no doubt—'tis gone at last— 
There dawns another day. 
Why should we sit where ivies creep, 
And shroud ourselves in charnels deep ; 
Or the world’s yesterdays deplore, 
Mid crumbling ruins, mossy, hoar? 
Why should we see with dead men’s eyes, 
Looking at Was from morn to night, 
When the beauteous Now, the divine To nz, 
Woo with their charms our living sight ? 
Why should we hear but echoes dull, 
When the world of sound so beautiful, 
Will give us music of our own ? 
Why in the darkness should we grope, 
When the sun in heaven's resplendent cope 
Shines as bright as ever it shone? 


We will not dwell amid the graves, 

Nor in dim twilight sit alone, 
To gaze at moulder’d architraves, 

Or plinths and columns overthrown ; 
We will not only see the light, 

Through painted windows, cobwebb'd o’er, 
Nor know the beauty of the night, 

Save by the moonbeam on the floor ; 

But in the presence of the sun, 

Or moon, or stars, our hearts shall glow ; 

‘ell look at Natare face to face, 

And we shall Love, because we KNOW. 
The present needs us. Every age 
Bequeaths the next for heritage. 

No lazy luxury or delight— 
But strenuous labor for the right ; 
For Now, the child and sire of Time, 

Demands the deeds of earnest men, 

To make it better than the past, 

Audi sizetch the circle of its ken. 


Now is a fact that men deplore, 
Though it might bless them evermore, 
Would they but fashion it aright ; 
"Tis ever new, ‘tis ever bright. 
Time, not eternity, hath seen 
A repetition of delight 
In all its phases; ne’er hath been 
For men or angels that which 18 ; 
And that which 1s hath ceased to be 
Ere we have breathed it, and its place 
Is lost in the Eternity. 
But Now is ever good and fair, 
Of the Infinitude the heir, 
And we of it. So let vs live, 
That from the Past we may receive 
Light for the Now—from Now a joy 
‘That Fate nor Time shall e’er destroy. 
——_—_—>———— 
From the Carolina Spartan. 
‘HIT HIM AGAIN.’ 
BY J. F. G. 
If, by misfortune, or by chance— 
Just as the case may be— 
An honest man may stumble now, 
Which happens frequently, 
There ever is a vulgar herd, 
Who love a name to stain; 
Because possessing none themselves, 
They cry—‘ Hit him again.’ 
Some lucky fool, whose empty brain 
And ceaseless tongue betrays 
His ignorance of common sense, 
And like a donkey brays, » 
Will hear of failures and of woes 
Befalling full-grown men ; 
And calmly curl his lip with scorn, 
And cry—‘ Hit him again.’ 
A man may spend his days in toil, 
Hlis nights may restless be, 
To earn his family a meal, 
And save from misery ; 
But sickness on his system preys, 
His brow is racked with pain, 
While landlords, eager for their pay, 
By words—‘ Hit him again.’ 


A man of intellectual wealth— 
With learning deeply stored— 

By men of common sense beloved— 
By mighty ones adored— 

May do, in some unguarded hour, 
An action with his pen, 

Intending good, but doing harm— 
Where are his follow’rs then ? 


Gone, like the rainbow’s God-touched tints— 
Gone, like the comet's flash— 
Gone, like the dew before the sun— 
Gone, like a meteor’s dash ;— 
And now, from every stupid clown, 
Who knows twice five are ten, 
This man of mighty mind will hear 
The cry— Hit him again.’ 


Something there is, I know not what, 
Within the heart of man, 

That speaks not like the brotherhood 
Of God's intended plan ; 

Something that triumphs at the fall, 
The shame of fellow-men ; 

Something that shuts the eyes to facts, 
And cries—* Hit him again.’ 


Oh! surely man from God and good 
Has wandered far astray, 

When passions basely foul as these 
Have in his heart such sway— 

When man will press his brother man 
To wretchedness for gain, 

And, mid the pauses of his woe, 
Exclaim—+ Hit him again.’ 

Spartanburg, 1857. 


ee 


SCHILLER’S ‘WORDS OF FAITH.’ 
TRANSLATED BY REV. wM. 


Three words I utter, of priceless worth, 
They are the wide world’s treasure ; 

Yet never on earth had they their birth, 
And the spirit their depth must measure ; 

Man is ruined—poor—forlorn— 

When his faith in these holy words is gone. 


Man is Free created—is free— 

‘Though his cradle may be a prison ; 
Mobs are no plea for tyranny, 

Nor rabble bereft of reason. 
Fear not the free man; but tremble first 
Before the slave, when his chain is burst. 


And Virtue—is Virtue an empty sound ? 
Man’s life is to follow her teaching : 
Fall as he may on the world’s rough ground, 
To the godlike he still may be reaching ; 
What never the wise by his wisdom can be, 
The childlike becomes in simplicity. 
And God, in holy, eternal love, 
Reigns, when humanity falters ; 
Through limitless being his energies move, 
His purpose of good never alters ! 
Though changes may circle all matter and time, 
God dwells in the peace of perfection sublime. 


Oh, trust in these words of mightiest power— 
They are the wide world’s treasure ; 

Through ages they’ve been man’s richest dower, 
And the spirit their depth must measure. 

Never is man of good bereft, : 

If his faith in these holy words is left, 


H. CHANNING. 








Che Liberator. 


A CONDENSED REPORT OF THE UNPRE- 
CEDENTED CASE OF 





= Scott - the Court of the 
vs. OF : 
I Sanford. United States of America. 


Judge Taney cometh into court with great digni- 
ty. He driveth five negroes. He carrieth whips, 
and chains, and manuscripts. He placeth a large 
negro in front. He putteth gyves on his ancles. 
He fasteneth hand-cuffs on his wrists, He prostra- 
teth another negro with his face downward, behind 
the negro aforesaid. He compelleth the third negro 
to stand on all fours, between the two aforemen- 
tioned negroes. He placeth the two remaining ne- 
groes, one at one end, and the other at the other 
end, of the negro who standeth on all fours. Six of 
the other Judges appear in Court, dressed in long, 
black silk robes ; mounted on the shoulders of ne- 
groes. Three of these Judges take position on the 


right, and three of them on the left hand of Chief, 


Justice Taney. Judge Taney then placeth one foot 
on the back of the prostrate negro. He putteth a 
hand on the shoulder of either negro who standeth 
in position before him. He placeth his other foot 
on the back of the quadruped negro, and he vault- 
eth himself on to the shoulders of the manacled 
negro, with such judicial dignity as persuadeth 
all persons that he is in truth and fact a just Judge, 
who will impartially administer the law. He put- 
teth a padlock on the lips of the negro. He direct- 
eth the marshal to open coart. He inviteth Dr. 
Prime to pray. He unfoldeth a manuscript, and 


readeth as follows :— 
Dred Scott This is an important case. It 
vs. has been twice argued at length, 
J—— Sanford. } ut for obvious reasons the deci- 
sion has been deferred’ until after the Presidential 
election. We feel that it would not be inappropri- 
ate in this place to indulge, fora moment, in a com- 
mendatory gratulation on the happy practical work- 
ing of our free government,—,the most glorious the 
world ever beheld. Here alone in all the earth free- 
dom has taken up her abode, and here she has 
established the patriarchal institution of slavery, 
as the chief corner-stone of her temple. ‘ Respect 
for the Constitution and the laws,’ is the motto 


inscribed over her altars; while the polar star of 
our courts, in their interpretation and administra- 
tion of the laws, are truth and justice. Progress 
and improvement mark the path of our destiny, and 
Within the last 


a perfect liberty will soon be ours. 
half century, the most dangerous opinions to liberty, 
and toa republican form of government, have per- 
vaded the whole land. It will not be amiss to enu- 


merate a few of them, as we can thereby the more 
It has 


readily see how great has been our progress. 
been held—that slavery was wrong,—that man could 


not hold property in man,—that it was the policy 
of the country to eradicate, and not to foster sla- 
very,—that a slave, taken or sent into a free State, 
thereby became free,—that a voluntary return to 
bondage did not clothe his former master with his 
original right,—that a slave owner could not even 
sojourn in a free State with his slave, without losing 
him, if the slave should claim his freedom,—that 
slaveholders had no right to hold slaves in the terri- 
tories of the United States,—that black men from 
the free States had the right of ingress and regress to 
and from the slave States,—that vessels from the 
free States had a right to navigate the public waters 
of the slave States, free from the right of search,— 
that the slave States had no right to close the United 
States Courts against suitors from the free States, 
nor to imprison men for speaking and writing 
against slavery,—that the mails might carry Aboli- 
tion newspapers into the slave States,—that resist- 
ance to the Fugitive Slave Law was not treason,— 
and that it was the duty of the Courts to protect 
the rights of all persons, without regard to their 
By the happy and benign working of 
our free institutions, all these heresies have been cor- 
But the last grand step, taken in the true 
direction of freedom, is that which was taken in the 
This act 


condition. 
rected. 


passage of the Kansas Nebraska Act. 
asserts and maintains the true position of unshack- 
led and unfettered liberty,—that the people are 
supreme ; that they have a right to establish such 
institutions as pleases them, whether of the highest 
virtue, or of the deepest wickedness ; and so abso- 
lutely is this right of self-government asserted, that 
it is claimed to be above the laws of God, and ‘ sub- 
ject only to the Constitution of the United States.’ 
This we think is the true ground, and the only one 
a free people can assent to. But to return from 
this digression. ‘ 

The plaintiff alleges, that being a slave, he was 


voluntarily taken into a free State, by his master, 
whereby he became ipso facto free; and he comes 
into court, and claims his freedom. The court is not 
inclined to consider the law, the justice, nor the 
reasons urged in his behalf. To doso would be useless 
The plaintiff has no right to sue. 
He is not legally in court. He is not a citizen of 
the United States, and ¢an sustain no suit in this 
We have no jurisdiction of his case. But 
we prefer to place our decision on other and broader 
grounds ;—on a principle so broad, that it will ex- 
clude all the most troublesome cases that have ever 
The opinion of the court then is, 
‘ That the black man has no rights that the white 
This covers the whole 
If the plaintiff was free, when taken to a 
free State, he could at any time be again reduced to 
bondage, being a negro; because a ‘ black man has 
no rights that the white man is bound to respect.’ 
He has been so reduced to bondage, by his own 
showing, and ‘ having no rights that the white man 


supererogation. 


court. 


vexed this court. 


man is bound to respect.’ 
ground. 


is bound to respect,’ he is held in lawful slavery. 


It may be urged that our decision is too verbose, and 
that it would better suit the terseness of legal lore 


to say that ‘the black man had no legal rights.’ 


We do not think so. We understand too well the 
force of language. Even a horse has rights, which 


the court will proteet when he is beaten with unfeel- 
ing cruelty. 


horse. The black man has rights. 


it without his consent. 
the horse without his consent, or without paying 


therefor, he may well do so, for ‘ the black man has 


no rights that the white man is bound to respect.’ 
Should the white man elect to reduce the black man 


to slavery, and wife and children also,—to sell one 


to one man, and another to another person, he may 
do so, because ‘ the black man has no rights that 
the white man is bound to respect.’ It will be 
readily seen that though ‘the black man has no 
rights that the white man is bound to respect,’ the 





rule does not apply to a case where both parties are A 


black. In the case now before the court, if it should 
appear on the face of the pleadings that both parties 
are black, a very different rule would govern. We 
do not decide that one black man may not hold 
another as his slave, but we do decide ‘that the 
black man is bound to respect the rights of his 
brother black man.’ He is bound in law and in 
justice, to respect the rights of both black and white 


men. There is nothing in the pleadings nor other 
proceedings in this case, to show whether Safford is 
black or white, but standing as he does in the rela- 
tion of a slave master, the legal presumption is that 
he is white, and hence he ‘ is not bound to 

the rights of the black man.’ The court decide 
that the plaintiff is not a citizen of the United 
States, and that being a black man, he has ‘no 
rights that the white man is bound to respect.’ 
This case is dismissed for want of jurisdiction. As 
the plaintiff is a slave, no judgment can be rendered 
against him for costs; but unless the costs are paid 
by the United States, the court order a decree, that 
the defendant pay the costs within sixty days from 
the rising of the court, and that in default thereof, 
the plaintiff be sold at public outery to the highest 
bidder, to pay said costs, and if the amount so made 
be not sufficient to pay the same, that the plaintiff's 
wife, and then his children consecutively, in the 
order of their ages, be sold to pay the same, and 
that the marshal make return of his proceedings to 
the next term of this court. Judge Taney then 
ordered the marshal to adjourn the coftrt; the 
judges retired in the same order that they entered, 
greatly rejoicing that they had once more ‘saved 
our glorious Union.’—t. 








UNIVERSALISM vs. SLAVERY. 
Frrenp Garrison :—We need not despair at the 
‘signs of the times.’ Not in the least—sinee dark- 
ness is receding, and the ‘ morning light is break- 
ing.’ Anniversary week was full of promise to the 
soul sighing for the advent of a kingdom of liberty, 
holiness, and love. The leaven of Anti-Slavery is 
at work, and its potent influence is permeating 
through the darkest cavern of the human soul. 

As I reluctantly stole away, from time to time, 
from our Convention at the Melodeon, to catch the 
current of thought in the clerical meetings, I was 
well paid. I found the ghost of Abolition haunting 
the temple, and refusing to be down at the priestly 
bidding. Good, said I, with a hearty will, for 
some there are who must be ‘ tormented before their 
time,’ or better still, ‘ provoked to love and good 
works.’ 

At the School Street Church, I found the Univer- 
salist brethren in the heat of the contest, and the 
conservative and hunker spirits were ‘ few and far 
between,’ but I am glad to say, they were. What 
an ineongruity— Universal Love taking sides with 
hatred and oppression! God a father—man a broth- 
erhood ; and yet, among such believers, words of 
apology and justification for ‘ the sum of all villa- 
nies!’ But, then, this may be denied. For the 
demurring brethren against the free and fall cur- 
rentyawakened by a veritable slave, who, in their 
very midst, was pleading for his restoration to man- 


he was holding two claims at once; so the stalwart 
Vermonter took his large wagon, 
He was ordered to leave, with direct threats of blood 
and thunder if he remained, but he was immovable 


hold it ‘against all comers. We are all prepared to 
defend our rights, and to stand by each other in an 
emergency.’ The Missourian referred to a law of the 
last Bogus Legislature, allowing a man to pre-empt 
two claims, one on timber land, and one on prairie. 
The Vermonter replied :—‘ We care nothing for your 
Bogus laws, and shall render them no respect. We 
stand by the law of Congress, which says, no man 
shall hold two claims by pre-emption, and standing 
there, I shall keep this claim.’ The Missourian swore 
and threatened, and but a few days afterwards sold 
his other claim, and moved South to Texas, There 
was a Methodist preacher of the South-side view 
order here, who went on swimmingly preaching the 
gospel of slavery till the arrival of the Vermonters ; 
since that he has gone south, declaring that he could 
not live here with such a set of Abolitionists. So 
they go, and in the meantime a desirable class of emi- 
gration is attracted to this section, and the prospect 
is encouraging. 

Every thing seems to show that the war is over. 
The Border Ruffians are thoroughly frightened. The 
immense emigration of this Spring has cowed them 
completely. I think the free State men will stand 
firm, and win the day. I think Kansas will be made 
an earnest free State. I may locate here, and if I do, 
you shall before long hear from me again. 


Yours, truly, Puritan. 





From the Dover (Freewill) Baptist Morning Star. 
REV. I. 8. KALLOCEH. 


Our readers are aware that the columns of the 
Star have been silent in the case of the occupant 
of the Tremont pulpit—Rev. I. 8. Kalloch — 
the eloquent temperance, anti-slavery, and ly- 
ceum lecturer, and late on trial for adultery in 
Cambridge, Mass. And we may say that our 
silence has been chosen. We have not intended 
to be an exception to the press, both religious and 
secular. We have chosen to wait—not to speak 
too soon, lest we should do some injury, and say 
things we should regret. But we mast remain silent 
no longer. It is our duty as a Christian public 
journal to speak. We have something, then, to say 
in reference to Mr. Kalloch. We have calmly, as 
we believe, considered the evidence in the case. We 
have looked at it in the light of the best reason God 
has given us, and have brought our best unpreju- 
diced judgment to sit upon it, as every man is in 
honor and justice bound to do. We will ask, then, 
a few questions. Why did Mr. Kalloch go to the 
Lechmere House? Why did he not go to the cler- 


age house where he promised to go? Why did | 


1e drink liquor at the Lechmere House, as he 
acknowledges he did? Why did he drink liquor at 
all? Is this the first instance in which Mr. K. has 
taken intoxicating drinks on a lecturing or any 
other occasion? Is a man who is laboring under 





hood—for his wife and six children—made the dan- 
ger apparent that they should ‘ go too fast and too | 
fur.’ And then, too, Brother Tomlinson’s Report | 
would commit that reputable body—think of it! | 
every mother’s son—to ‘ Garrisonianism!’ Qh, | 
shocking! for, believe it not—in the creed or out of | 
it, this might, nay, it would lead to future damna- 
tion ! 

So there was trembling, and shaking, and ner- | 
vous fearfulness at the ‘ raw-bones’ and bloody | 
form of Garrison. Ay, the halter, gallows, and | 
death were after them. Brother Whittemore, of the 
Trumpet, a new Christian instrument,, not in ase | 
when the Master watched with his disciples, was in | 
great trepidation. Said he, ‘ Tam not prepared to 
adopt the doctrines of Mr. Garrison—he goes for 
disunion—would rejoice to see the States severed by 
the bayonet. You may put your neck in the halter, 
I shall not put mine there—this doctrine is treason.’ 
And yet he added, ‘ When Burns was carried back, 
my blood was up to boiling heat, and I was un- 
manned, and prayed that something might turn up 
to rescue the man. Had I then possessed the power, 
I would have called twelve legions of angels to have 
rescued Burns from the power that held him.’— 
What is this but treason of the deepest dye? But 
Brother Whittemore, like many others, forgot to be 
consistent. He will open his eyes wider by and by, 
at least when he céases to blow his Trumpet. 


But of all that was then and there said, nothing 


equalled the pro-slavery talk and twaddle of Rev. 
Mr. Gaylord, one of your par-excellent Boston min- 
He bore off the palm in defence of the ‘ pe- 
culiar institution,’ and bids fair 
this direction, to receive high honors from the 
‘sunny South,’ the place of his former residence. 
Nehemiah Adams, of ‘ Suuth-side’ notoriety, is no 
longer alone in his glory, and if there was not such 
a gulf between Orthodoxy and Universalism, this 
fellow-feeling would make them ‘ wondrous kind.’ 
But who knows that heresy of faith even, may not 


if he improves in 


The court do not hesitate to declare 
that they will go farther to protect the rights of the 
black man, than they will to protect those of the 
He has the 
right to life, to liberty, and to property. If he 
raises a horse, he has a right to that horse, and 
nobody but a white man can legally divest him of 
But if the white man takes 


he forgiven for an adherence to the patriarchal in- 
stitution of American slavery? We are a great 
people, and our patriotism and love of a religion of 
formality is exceeded by nothing but our meanness. 
The result, however, of the School Street discus- 
sion was a victory for the right. The objectionable 
paragraph was not expunged ; it will appear in the 
truthful Report, and should be hailed as another 
sign of progress. And such was the work of Anni- 
versary Week. To God be the glory. G. w. 8. 
Milford, June 2, 1857. 





FROM OUR KANSAS CORRESPONDENT. 
Map.eton, Bourbon Co., (K. T.) May 20, 1857. 

Dear Garrison :—I am in what you would call the 
‘far West,’ yet not far from the centre of our country. 
I am out on the boundless prairie. Look off in what 
direction you please, the blue horizon is the distant 
boundary of the vast, rolling Kansas prairie. Shall 
I describe the scene of which I am just now a part? 
I am seated on a trunk, by a rough table, around 
which are three young men from Vermont, engaged 
as I am in writing home. We are in a cloth tent. 
Without are three men of the same company, also 
writing letters. I am expecting to start on my way 
back to Lawrence to-morrow or the next day. So 
all are preparing letters for me to take to the post- 
office, which is some ten or twelve miles from this 
place. A company of forty men and twenty women 
and children, left Vermont last March, to find a set- 
tlement together in Southern Kansas. When I landed 
at Quindaro, (K. T.) I heard of this company, and at 
once resolved to visit them, and see if I might not find 
a home with them. I arrived here on Monday, May 
18th, at 4 P.M. The company have pre-empted a 
town site of 320 acres, in township 23 south, range 23 
east of Southern Kansas. They have taken also some 
fifty claims around this centre, running off from two 
to three miles each way. They are busy now turning 
over the prairie, and planting corn. They are the 
right kind of men, strong-handed and stout-hearted, 
and inspired by an earnest love of freedom. They 
are building up here a New England village, and 
mean to unite with the energy and patience of the 
Puritans, the generosity and liberality of the best of 
the people of the Great West. I think an important 
enterprise is here commencing. There have been 
points in Northern Kansas, such as Lawrence and 


all things till now their own way. It is to be so no 
longer. The coming of this company, their bold, un- 
shrinking front, and the fearless way in which they 
met the first advances of the Border Ruffians, pro- 
duced an immediate and marked change. To illus- 
trate this matter: one of the company found a claim 
near the company’s location, which suited him, and 
which a violent Missourian was holding illegally, i. e. 





the excitement of a public effort, and who has 
added to that excitement by the stimulus of the 
intoxicating bowl, in a good state to resist tempta- 


| tion? Why did Mr. K. pay $5 s0 readily? Why 


did he not have taken and brought into court the 
deposition of the woman alleged to be implicated 
with him? Has ail, if any, of the government 
evidence been ‘broken down’? We know the 


; answers that have been given to these questions, 


and which may be given again. But they do not 
fully satisfy us. The answers follow the questions, 
but are themselves new questions to be answered 
again. And so we make no headway. We remain 
befogged. Ina word, a dark cloud hangs as a mys- 
tery over the whole matter. Nothing has been set- 
tled. The jury on the first ballot equally divided, 
and their final verdict is four out of the twelve for 
guilty. We do not know that Mr. K. is guilty. 
We do not know that he is innocent. Mr. Kalloch 
knows the truth about the case. The woman said 
to be implicated knows. God knows. We don’t 
know. Suffice it to say that four men on their 
oaths say he is guilty. A large and respectable 

rtion of the public incline to the opinion that he 
Is guilty. 

Again, who would wish to sit under the teach- 
ings of Mr. Kalloch as a temperance lecturer? 
Have not all temperance men lost confidence in him ? 

Besides, why has not Mr. K. appeared in some of 
the late public Baptist gatherings in Boston? Does 
his absence mean nothing? The truth is, whatever 
Mr. K. has not done, he has dishonored the cause of 
temperance, the gospel ministry, and the Christian 
religion, and our wonder is that he and his particu- 
lar friends should persist in thrusting him into the 
pulpit so hastily. If he is guilty, he is disgracing 
the Christian pulpit. If innocent, even then, he 
should, in love for the wounded cause of a pure 
religion, at least suspend his labors for a time. We 
can hardly see how a man under such circumstances, 
with so much that is wrong, and acknowledged to 
be wrong, upon him, can utterly disregard the pub- 
lic voice, and go into his pulpit Sabbath after Rab 
bath. When we go to drinking intoxicating drinks, 
we shall expect to be ‘ laid on the shelf’ a twelve- 
month, if no longer ; for by our penitence and our 
bitter tears in retirement, we think we could do 
more real service to the cause of religion, than by 
any public effort. The best way for a man who has 
thus sinned is to keep still. This is the sarest 
course to restore confidence. We are no enemy to 
Mr. K. God knows that we hope the judgment day 
will make his innocence a r. But, innocent or 
guilty of the crime for which he has lately been 
upon trial, he should, in our humble mind, retire 
from the pulpit, leaving the Seer of his return, 
if he shall ever return, fur future consideration. 

We know there has been much said by some 
against the Christian ministry, and especial 
against those ministers who have opened their 
mouths for the dumb, and have remembered the 
drunkard’s wife and children. We know there are 
men who would, were it in their power, ‘ put down’ 
such men. But this is no reason why we should 
not look at the charges preferred against any minis- 
ter in the light of the circumstances and evidences. 
It is rather a reason why we should be mere careful 
more cautious, and not countenance anything ‘na 
professedly Christian minister, as we would not in 
a! other person, that is wrong. 

he world expects ministers to set an example. 
That they expect too much may be true, and this 
— ~ — minister at times tremble under the 
weight of what is expected of him, and groaning out 
the inquiry of the psceerd Y. Who is suilicient for 
these things?’ The world, we know, is often hard, 
and harsh, and cruel upon the reas They make 

hey 


no allowances worthy of the name. look for 
angels and not men to preach to them. And yet 
after all, the truth returns, and to him who 
been called of God to preach the gospel, the truth 
solemnly returns that the minister of Christ should 
seek to be an example to others. ‘ Wherefore, I 
beseech you, be ye followers of me.’ ‘ A bishop 
must be blameless.” ‘ Moreover, he must have a 
good report of them which are without, lest he fall 
into reproach and the snare of the devil.’ ‘ Let no 
man despise thy youth, but be thou an example of 
the believers, in word, in conversation, in charity, 
in spirit, in faith, in ity.” ‘O Timothy, keep 
that which is committed unto thee.’ 

Mr. Kalloch is a young man—only some twenty- 
five, we believe, at this stage of his profession. He 
is but a boy in the ministry. He has grown too fast. 
He is a genius, a young man of fine oratorical pow- 
and he knows paver pil pgs any one else 


su 

that which others would not dare to do. > 
has needed some Father Phinney to ‘ brush his back’ 
in ministers’ conference. He has, to speak as softly 
as possible, been among the most independent 


men. We mourn over his sad posi 
i the doubt that rests upon his character. 
y God overrule all in regard to for good. - 





GOV. GARDNER AND JUDGE LORING. 
The Legislature of Massachusetts has again, and 
for a second time in accordance with why ge 
ision, requested Henry 


tern Governor, to remove 








General Court. The Constitution 
and moved on. | judicial officers may be removed by 
dress to the Governor. 
to mean that they may be removed, always provided 
- he is willing 
and undisturbed. He told the blustering fire-eater, | of until the accession of this Light of the Lodges, 
«You have no right to this claim—I have, and I shall! and it will probably oe 
predestinate extinguishinent. 
impossible for Massachusetts to be rid of any scamp 
of a Judge while she has also a scamp of a Governor. 
She must have a slave-catching J alge 


) | fused to read a notice in his pulpit of the lecture of 


-|the North, who have so manfully stood up and 


rovides that 
islative ad- 
Mr. Gardner interprets this 


. Such a construction was never heard 


into desuetude with his 
Under it, it will be 


of Probate, 
whether she will or not. 
The tenacity with which this Edward G. Loring 
clings to his office does not speak much for the deli- 
cacy of feeling which ought to predominate in the 
constitution of such a pure-blooded member of the 
first Boston families. If he were a low-born and 
or Abolitionist, he could not take his kickings 
with greater stolidity. He is the Old Man of the 
Sea, and no inequality of vibration can shake him 
off. He has been addressed out and enacted out, 
but he will not go out; and that is an end to the 
whole matter. ‘The House may fret and the Senate 
may fume ; but he merely says, as did Mrs. Pardig- 
gle in ‘ Bleak House,’ ‘ You can’t tire me, good 
ple.’ In fact, he likes the salary, and he will not 


udge. 

This Edward G. Loring, Judge of Probate for 
Boston, is also a United States Commissioner. He 
is distasteful to nine-tenths of the men, women and 
children of Massachusetts. He needlessly undertook 
the business of hunting Anthony Burns back to 
Virginia, acting as the supple too Ben Hallett, 
who in turn acted as the supple tool of Frank Pierce. 
This did no credit to his heart. He gave an opin- 
ion in the case, at which good lawyers gibed. This 
did no credit to his head. Mecsachusntis is not yet 
accustomed to such Judges, and the Legislature in 
1855 requested Gov. Gardner to remove him. The 
Governor refused to do it, and some blockheads fired 
one hundred guns upon the Common in honor of 
this triumph of the one-man power. Then the 
Legislature gave Loring a chance to back out grace- 
fully, and a statute ordaining that no Judge of 
Probate should hold the office of United States Com- 
missioner. This the little Judge, who has no juris- 
diction whatever save in the matter of last wills and 
testaments, solemnly decided to be unconstitutional ; 
and certainly it did not agree with his constitution. 
So he calmly held on to both offices, and is open for 
an offer, should any patriarch of Virginia desire to 
reclaim a wanderer ion his flock. Being thus a 
wilful violator of a very plain law, the Legislature 
just adjourned again instructed the Governor to re- 
move him, and with what success we have already 
stated. Such a dogged and pertinacious defiance of 
the popular will, we do not think was ever before 
manifested in a Free State. Mind, there has never 
been any decision upon this law whatever. It re- 
mains undisturbed upon the statute book, but virtu- 
ally nullified by Edward G, Loring and Henry J. 
Gardner. 

If the Republicans of Massachusetts do not learn 
wisdom from this state of things, they must be made 
of pretty poor stuff. Last year, they might have 
sent Goy. Gardner back to his counting-room with- 
out in the least jeoparding the vote of the State, and 
yet they insisted upon running the whole Dark Lan- 
tern State ticket. They professed to be afraid of 
the Congressional Districts, whereas there was not 
one of them in which their prospects would have 
been injured by a severe snubbing of the falsest man 
who ever crawled up to a gubernatorial chair. They 
suffered themselves to be bamboozled, and verily they 
have their reward. But experience is a great teach- 
er, and the path of the Massachusetts Republicans 
is now perfectly plain. We do not believe they will 
jagain commit the blunder of sapporting one who 
| bitterly hates them, their principles and their cause. 
If they do, they will almost deserve to have catch- 
pole Judges until doomsday.— New York Tribune. 








—_ 
MISS HOLLEY’S LECTURE. 


The lecture of this earnest and talented lady was 
listened to by a very respectable audience, last even- 
ing. One cannot but admire the heart-devotion of 
a Tady like Miss Holley to the work of Emancipa- 
tion. Her eloquence is healthful, and her manner 
and matter most convincing to all who have souls to 
sympathise with freedom and hate oppression. Cold- 
hearted pro-slavery ‘ democracy’ sneers at such de- 
votion, and ‘ passes by on the other side’ of both 
the pleader and the oppressed. It is only a ques- 
tion of time, when to have been a ‘ democrat’ in 
1856 will be a greater stigma to a man’s good name 
than ever was that of ‘ federalist ;’ for Buchanan 
outlived his rampant federalism, but we opine it will 
take a greater repentance than Buchanan has ever 
known for these slavery extenders to gain the re- 
spect of future generations. Miss Holley is not a 
politician, but an earnest and eloquent pleader for 
outraged humanity, and as such we cordially com- 
mend her to the people.—Adrian ( Mich.) Expositor. 





From the Adrian Watchtower. 
MISS HOLLEY’S LECTURE. 


C ILLs 


fro by their powerful influence on 
viscera to purify the blood and stimul 
healthy action. They remove the chet” it into 
stomach, bowels, liver, and other on Of the 
and, by restoring their irregular action to h of the body, 
wherever they exist, such derangements nealth, corre! 
causes of disease. An extensive trial of — the first 
by Professors, Physicians, and Patients, hac ie Virtues, 
of dangerous diseases almost beyond bel a LOWN cures 
not substantiated by persons of such ex he they 
and character as to forbid the suspicion 7 ti 
Their certificates are published in my Americ Of untruth, 
which the Agents below named are pleas y Almanae, 
free to all inquiring. Sed to farnish 
Annexed we give Directions fomgheir a 
plaints which they have been fouttf to cure mM the com. 
For Costivengss.— Take one or two pil} 
yom as to gently move the bowels. Cut teh 


the interna} 


y D 8. Costiy 
equently the aggravating cause of Pry cues ig 
of one comphhint is the cure of both td the cure 
feel well while under a costive habit of body pew ag 
should be, as it can be, promptly relieved, *" Hence i 
For Dyspepsta, which is sometimes the 
Costiveness, and always uncomfortable, take aed 
—from one to four — to stimulate the he = 
liver into healthy action. They will do al Pv 
paene, Soee - soulburn of dyspepsia vila 
y disappear, en it is gone, don’t’ ot aon 
you “ 2 g on’t forget what cured 
‘or A Four Stomacn, or Morbid Inacti 
els, which produces general depression of thet Bow. 
bad hag me ae to eight Pills at fet 
smaller doses afterwards, until activity ay, trength 
pemtoned is the system. - wane wu 
‘on Nervousness, Sick Hranacue. N 
in the Stom ach, Back, or Side, take pay oar) Pain 
agg on going to bed. If they do not operate Brg 
y; take more the next day until they do, Thes rans 
plaints will be swept out from the system. Don't ene 
i foul their kindred disorders because YOur stomach 
For Scroruna, Erysireras, and all ¢ 
Skin, take the Pills freely and frequently ete fro 
bowels open. The eruptions will generally soo a 
diminish and disappear. Many dreadful ulcers 
have been healed up by the purging and 
of these Pills, and some disgusting disease 


D begin to 
and sores 
purifying effect 
8, Which seemed 





to saturate the whole system, have completely vielded 1 
their influence, leaving the sufferer jn perfect hep ie 
Patients! your duty to society forbids that you shoul 


parade yourself around the world covered’ with »: 

ples, blotches, ulcers, sores, and all or any of the on 
clean diseases of the skin, because teeta: 
cleansing. 

To Puniry THE Boon, they are the best medic 
ever discovered. They should ‘be taken freely and 
quently, and the impurities which sow the seeds of ine. 
rable diseases will be swept out of the system like chat 
before the wind. By this property they do as mnch good 
in preventing sickness as by the remarkable cures which 
they are making every where. “ 

Liver ComPLaint, Jaunpice, and all Bilious Afow 
tions arise from some derangement — either torpidity 
congestion, or obstructions of the Liver, Torpidite 

and congestion vitiate the bile, and render it unfit for 
digestion, This is disastrous to the health, and the con 
stitution is frequently undermined by no other cayse 
Indigestion is the symptom. Obstruction of the duet 
which empties the bile into the stomach causes the bile 
to overflow into the blood. This produces Jaundice, 
with a long and dangerous train of evils. Costiveness, 
or, alternately, costiveness and diarrheea, prevails. Fever 
ish symptoms, languor, low spirits, weariness, rest] . 
and melancholy, with sometimes inability to sleep, and 
sometimes great drowsiness; sometimes there is severe 
pain in the side; the skin and the white of the 
come a greenish yellow; the stomach 
sore to the touch ; the whole system iri 
dency to fever, which may turn to bilio 
bilious diarrhaa, dysentery, &c, A mediu 

or four pills taken at night, followed by two or three in 
the morning, and repeated a few du:-, will remove the 
cause of all these troubles. It is wi) cd to suffer such 
pains when you can cure them for 2) cents 

RuevmatisM, Govt, and all Inflammatory Fevers are 
rapidly cured by the purifying effects of these Pills upon 
the blood and the stimulus which they afford to the vital 
principle of Life. For these and all kindred complaints 
they should be taken in mild doses, to move the bowels 
gently, but freely. 

As a Dinner Pmt, this is both agreeable and usef 
No pill can be made more pleasant to take, and ly 
none has been made more effectual to the purpose fit 
which a dinner pill is employed. 

PREPARED BY 
J.C.AYER, 
Practical and Analytical Chemis, 
LOWELL, MASS., 
AND SOLD BY 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
BREWER, STEVENS & CUSHING, 
BROWN & PRICE, Salem; 
H. H. HAY, Portland; 
J. N. MORTON & CO., Concord, N. H.; 

And by Druggists and Dealers in Medicine evey 

where. Di2 6m 
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Mr. Epiror :—The remarks of the editor of the 
Expositor upon the lecture of Miss Holley, delivered 
at Odd Fellows’ Hall, on Tuesday evening, are ex- 
ceedingly conpnentece, not only to the lady her- | 
self, but to the cause she so ably represents ; and, 
if they emanated from a heart so usually honest in | 
its expressions, those who ‘sympathize with free- | 
dom and hate pegs ’ might flatter themselves | 
that they had obtained an accession to their ranks 
whose name would be a legion! But, unfortunately 
for said editor, old files are lying around loose, and 
fl he is not careful, he will be caught gnawing at 

em. 

‘ Cold-hearted pro-slavery Democracy,’ is the eter- 
nal theme of his distempered song, his ‘ harp of a 
thousand strings,’ and upon it, ~ de little literary 
ability he possesses is wasted. 

It was not ‘ cold-hearted pro-slavery Democracy,’ 
that refused Miss Holley the use of the church, 
whose walls have resounded to subdued appeals of 
Garrisonianism. It was not a ‘ cold-hearted pro- 
slavery democratic ’ minister of the gospel, who re- 


Tuesday evening. It was not a ‘ cold-hearted pro- 
slavery democratic press, that refused to insert a 
notice of said lecture. Such uncourteous and incon- 
sistent conduct does not proceed ffrom the ‘ cold- 
hearted avery Democracy,’ but from the emi- 
os pious and immaculate organization, which 
has shown its appreciation of the doctrine Miss Hol- 
ley sustains, by refusing to alter the Constitution, so 
as to give the ‘ oppressed negro,’ the right of the 
‘ elective franchise. 

Such or gee | and religion are very much like 
a jewel in the mud. 

t is not left for time to attach a stigma to the 
name of the canting religious hypocrite, or the 
crafty political demagogue ; for the dismal, univer- 
sal hiss of public scorn is ever sounding in his ears, 
and the unerring finger of public contempt contin- 
ually points him out to the gaze of the world. + 





MISS HOLLEY’S SECOND LECTURE. 

Miss Holley favored a large audience of our citi- 
zens with another lecture on Wednesday evening. 
She was even more ecm ge, and eloquent than on 


her ap ce last week, and with most of her lec- 
ture were delighted. We must be permitted, 
however, to take exceptions to the speaker’s ‘ bear- 


par 

the North, which are as 
slavery question as are t 
No set of men, the candidates and editors of the Re- 
not excepted, have been more sh 


IT IS NOT A DYE! 


PRESIDENT J. H. EATON, L. L. D., 
Union University, Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 

Mn. 

‘ailing 


yred bo 


Says: ‘Notwithstanding the irregular use of 
S. A, Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer, &c. the f 
off of hair ceased, and my grey locks were resto 
their original color.’ : vehi 

REV. M. THACHER (60 years of age), leit 
Chenango Co. N. Y. ‘My hair is now restored to its 
natural color, and ceases to fall off. 

REV. WM. CUTTER, Ed. Mother's Magarint 
N.Y. «My hair is changed to its natural color, o 

REV. B. P. STONE, D. D., Concord, ¥. Ha My 
hair which was grey, is now restored to its nat 
color, &e. 


REV. D, CLENDENTIN, Chicago, Tl. «Tenn al 
my testimony, and recommend it to my —, 7 
REV. D. T. WOOD, Middletown, N.Y. *? - 
hair has greatly thickened, bey that of one 0 
ily who was becoming bald. ie, 
white hair is becoming obviated, and new hair {or 
i z & he ; =. < 
aE. A. FRINK, Silver Creek, N.Y. he 
produced a good effect on my hair, and I can am 
i it.’ : re 
recommen det LANCHARD, Meriden, N. H. We 
think very highly of your prt parations, Be. 
REV. B. C. SMITH, Prattsburgh, } cb 
surprised to find my grey hair turn as WA 
44 ae 
REV. JOS. McKEE, Pastor of the — es 
Church, N. Y. REV. D. MORRIS, . ti 
N.Y. MRS. REV. H. A. PRATT, Hance" 
te We might swell this list, but, ifoot aes 
TRY IT. MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S ZY LOB! 
SAMUM, 
Or World’s Hair Dressing, is essential 
Restorer, and is the best Hair Dressne 
young extant, being often efficacious 1 ¢ 
falling, &c. without the Restorer. | is di 
Grey haired, Bald, or persons age emer , 
of the hair or scalp, read the above, an j _ 
MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S WORLD'S HAS 
; STORER. ae 
Séld by all the Lie 
chants in the United * 
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wholesale a mer 
Cuba, or Canada. rot 

DEPOT, 355 BROOME-STREET, ct ‘te 

[2 Some dealers try to sell articles ine Dep 
on which they make more profit. Wnite 
circular and information. i 

Wholesale Agents. Boston—Onmn 
271 Washington Street. Madam rem 
Burr, Fosrex & Co. Guo. C. Goon"™ 
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blican 
fally attacked by all the venom of the tory press of 
the North and the South, than these ommenn of 


thundered against the sin of slavery and slavery-ex- 
tension. And these cl en are not all told, when 
, as did Miss Holley, a Beecher and a 
a few distinguished men in the East. 
to Nebraska, four-fifths of the clergy- 
denominations have, for the last year or 
boldly for freedom, and against sla- 
most of them have been promptly sus- 
We know Miss Holley does 
intend to do the churches injustice, and we must 
confess that when we look to the grea 
delegates 
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Board of Home Missions, at their meeting, 
resolved not to appropriate their means to the sup- 











ee 2 teers. The Old School General As- 
- Presbyterian Church have decided to 
hold annual meeting at New Orleans! 
- we. 





ELOCUTION 
S rapidly rising in favor, and @ ek “vis B 
of this art will supply 4 long-fe t wrofier wee 
G. GUNDERSON, 16 Bradford Lil ‘acne 
vices in this department to Coles 01 4 w 
Schools, professional gentlemen, — na 
wish toacquire a correct style of readin 
Miss G. has permission to rele? 
gentlemen :— 
G. F. Tuayer, Esq., 
Hall School. 
Amos Baxer, Esq., P. 
School. 
Rev. J. W. Oxmstean, 
and <4 e x em 
. C, F, BARNARD, vd 
Ped H. B. Hackett, Newton Theologt 
Prof. Auvan Hovey, “ i dei 2 
Rey. O, S. Srzanns, Newton Cor piladelphi® 
Rev. J. Newron Buows, D.D» cipal of sant? 
Rev. L. F. Bexcuer, D. D» Prin 
Female Seminary. 
Boston, May 1, 1857. 
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